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PREFACE 

In any consideration of the development of the country- 
side tlie place and function of local industries ^n rural life 
must occupy a prominent j)Osition. Their importance in the 
past is obvious, when tlie village was largely an isolated 
economic unit ; in view of the part they might still play in 
maintaining a fuller life for the country dwc'ller, in stemming 
the flow of population from the rural to the urban centres, 
and in solving some of the problems of modern industrialism, 
,the need for a study of their 2)res(‘nt state, of the extent to 
w hich the ehai\ges in modern, social, andt economic conditions 
demand their su})ersession, and of the possibility^ of adapting 
and developing them to serve these same conditions, becomes 
increasingly apjiarent. 

It may be that rural industries can continu('> to siipiilement 
agriculture in tlic^ complete rural community, by ])rovjding 
subsidiipy employment for the ])art-time land-worker and 
the small-holder ; by, affording the chance of employment 
in tlieir own homes or villages to the various members of 
their famili(‘s ; by juoviding certain n‘quisites of agricul- 
tural industry. It may be j)ossible that in the revolution of 
economic prirjei])l(‘S and systems wliich is now being made by 
all sorts and conditions of persons, certain human advantages 
in rural industiies imiy be set against the greater production 
of goods by the larger industrial units of the towns. In 
particular, the vsmaller industrial concern enables a man to 
see the w^hole series of connexions between tlu^ making and 
using of an article, and brings his work into direct relation 
not only with his own life, but with that of the community 
of which he is a member. There is little or no distinction 
betwec!! producer and consumer, and one of tlie chief causes 
of present social conflicts is non-existent. The worker in. 
the country ‘ sees the nature of what he is doing ; ho is 
getting products from the land and making use of them by 
industry. He sees the wdiole process, and the fact is plain 
that labour and land are for the sake of himself and others 
like him who needs the goods.’ ^ He sees the gi^in become 
flour, the w^ood from the forest become furniture, the hide 
become leather, and the leather boots, and the wool cloth — 
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all beside Inm, and all of it a plain process of natural goods 
made useflil by men.’ ^ The men of the towns, Imwever, 
have a gen/us for organization, and if it be necessary that- 
their business sliould be arranged on a basis involving less 
spc^cialization than at present, or so that some of the evil 
efb'cts of ov(*r-specialization were eliminated, they may be 
a))le to modify existing systems Without seriously affecting 
th(‘ir ]>roductivitv. The only basis upon which rural indus- 
tries am be firmly estaldisluHl is that of a high standard 
of tc‘chnicaJ and skill, suitable machinery, and. 

conim(‘rcial orgAii^zation. On the other hancj, the moribund 
condition of many onc(‘-flourishing country trades and crafts 
may havc^ to b(‘ r(‘cogniz(‘(l as th(‘ price of industrial progress 
in other centi^(\s. The modern tendency towards the centrali- 
zation of industry and large-scale production ; the enormous 
development of transports faciliti(*s which has broken down * 
the barriers betweem town and country ; the danger, of these 
small unorganized entcrpris(‘s becoming sweated industites 
serving only to sul)sidize agricultural wagers, all of these things 
may r(‘nd(‘FUJ)desira-l)le any effort towards the resuscitation 
of many of tiu'se ancient crafts. 

With so little^ knowledge available it became clear that 
a thorough investigation of th(‘ position ()f rural industries, 
both ('conomic and social, would be advantageous, and in 
1019, at tlu' sugg(‘stion of the Devedopment ( V)mmissioners, 
an inquiry ijito the cemdition of rural industries in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford vas set on foot by the Agricultural 
Economics Re.searcdi Institute, at Oxford. It was rather 
of the nature' of a trial tri}>, an exf>eriniental inquiry to 
explore the possibilities of a more complete investigation, and 
in the following year arrangements were made with the 
Devedopment (V)mmission<'rs and the Ministry of Agriculture 
for an extension of the survey so as to bring under review 
the principal rural industries of England and Wales. 

The terms of reference of those responsible for the work 
were to consider — 

(1) the existing rural industries and the causes of their 
establishment in particular localities, such as easy access 
^ 1). H. Maegrogor, The Evolution of Industry, p. 24. 
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to local supplies ^of raw material and labour,' and local 
markets for the finished products ; 

(2) the various types of organization in these industries, 
such as small factories and workrooms or individual pro- 
duction, organizations for th(' purchase of raw inatc^rials 
or the sale of finished products. EducationaJ facilities and 
the possibilities of technical instruction were also to be 
borne in mind in this connexion : 

(3) the (‘conomic and social etTeets of rural industri(‘s, the 
.conditions of labour attendant on ffiem, the conn(^\ion 

between i:ural industries and agricultural emt)loyinent, and 
hoAv far such industries tend to depress or to ameliorate the 
lot of the agricultural worker : 

(4) the prosi)ects of development of existing industries and 
of the introduction of new enterprises, or of the resuscitation 

’ of former in(lustri(\s noAv dead or in a state of Suspench^d 
animation. In this connexion the (‘xistx^iuu^ of c()iny)etition, 
both arl)an and foreign, was to be borne in mind, and con- 
sideration giveji to the eonditi(»ns under which rural indus- 
tries can corn})(‘te with urban production. 

The survey Avas earried out during three years by a 
specially* a })point(‘d grouj) of workers. They surv(\ved the 
country, county by county, and the results of their inquiries* 
were embodied in nqxuts dealing with the industries of 
particular localitit^s. From these interim reports (which 
an^ available in manuscrijit, for consultation, at Oxford) 
the final refiorts AAcre compiled, dealing Avith the various 
industries sc'parately as th(\v occur throughout the country. 

As lias already b(*cn said, the first district surveyed was 
that of Oxfordshire, and tlu^ investigator in this instance 
was Miss K. S. Woods, who was assisted in part of the 
work by Miss (\ D. Higgs. The results of the survey were 
embodied in book form, and published* early in 1921.^ From 
1921 to 1922 the work was continued by Miss Woods and 
Miss Helen FitzRandolph, and in the summer of 1922 Miss 
M. Doriel Hay took Miss Woods’s place. The survey of 
the Welsh industries requirc^d’a knowledge of, the Welsh 
language, and was undertaken, apart from the English survey, 

’ K. S. Woods, Ru%al Industries Round Oxford (Oxford University Press). 
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by Miss A* M. Jones, in 1922 and 1923.^ All these investri- 
gators worked under the direction of Mr. A. W.- Ashby. 
A list of the districts surveyed by each is appended. 

It is impossible to name all those who assisted them in 
their* work, but I should like to make grateful acknowledge- 
ment of tJu^ fri(Uidly reception accorded to them, and of the 
readiness with which those engaged in the. various industries 
investigated gave of their time and knowledge. Without their 
cordial co-op(^ration it would have, been an impossible task. 

Acknowk*dgment is due also to Miss k*. M. Baker for the* 
V ork she undertook in sc'cang the reports through the press, 
after Mr. Ashby’s removal to Aberystwyth. 

For convenience of publication the reports have been 
collected together in four volumes, as follows : 

Vol. 1. Timber and Underwood Industries and some 
Vi 1 1 age W orksho] )s . 

Vol. II. Osier Growing and Basketry, and Some Rural 
Factories. 

Vol. 111. Decorative CVafts and Rural Pott(‘ries. 

Vol. IV. Rural Industrie's in Wales. 

The following report is \'oj. IV of the series. Comparing 
it with its })re(lecessors it is note worth \' that, with tlie 
‘exception of the woollen industries, rural crafts seem to be 
relatively few in \\'al(*s, or to have abandoned' at an earlier 
date the unequal contest with factory production. JVo 
other factors, liowever, must not be overlooked. The first 
is the com[)arative al)sen(;e of woodland on the western 
hillsides ; the otlun-, the relative shortage of wage labour 
in rural Wales. When the greater ]>art of the population 
is occupied in tlui cultivation of the family farm, there is 
less need for subsidiary industries as spare time occupations 
or to subsidize low wages. 


C. S. ORWIN, 
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CilAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

The term ‘ rural industries ’ is used in this report., as in 
those which have* precedejl ii, for industru*s other than food- 
production that ate carried on in country districts on a small 
scale and without el^^borate machinery. They may be con- 
ducted in small factoriesL where water or oil-engines supply 
•power, or in workshops where no machinery is used, or out in 
the woods, or, i^iorc rarely, in the homes. The workers come 
from country homes, or at any rate from country towms. All, 
except a few^ of quite mod(*rn origin, arose to supply the needs 
of the local population, and some })resent local demand is an 
essential factor in their survival. I’hey all have tlieir roots 
in a past time, not always very remote, wlien the village* or 
the small town was almost wholly self-suliicient, the local 
craftsmen fashioning local material into tlie necessary im])le- 
ments,‘ clothing, erock(?ry, harness, or footwear according to 
their v'ari(.ujs trades. Some bear traces of a still remoter past, 
when there was no clear division lK*tw(‘en food-f)roducer and 
craftsman. For example, fishermen still make the coracles 
that tlu'v iK*(*(i for salmon-fishing in much the same manner 
as their hunting and seafaring ancestors must have made* 
th(*m b(*fore the Itoman invasion or when they tl(*d from the 
Anglo-Saxons, though the skins that used to be stretched 
across the hazel or wicker frames have* giveji place to tarred 
canvas or (‘alico. 

(.Commercial methods arc often as primitive as manu- 
facture ; barter is still practised here and there, and in 
the woollen industry the ‘ domestic system ' by which the 
farmer has the lieece of his sheep made up at a factory into 
cloth ioi his own use has not altogether disappeared. The 
development of this particular industi;y through its various 
stages is of extraordinary interest to the student of economics 
history ; in Wales ii is as though development had suddenly 
been arrested at various points, and the old order is seen side 
by side with the new. This survival of the more primitive 
forms gives a special interest to tke study of rural^industries. 
In spite of the outstanding fact o*f their gradual decline, the 
question arises whether there may not be, after all, some im- 
mutable factors in the environment w hich may still preserve 

3203.3 T> 



2 INTRODUCTION 

them, not as anachronisms but as a partf, however small, of 
modern social life. 

But to understand the practical aspects of their present* 
j)Osition, theses survivals must be considered in relation to 
the mbdern a^ricuiltural methods of Wales, the geographical 
conditions which largely determine these, and the industrial 
conditions which influence the whole Principality. 

'^I'he farming as a whole is pastoral rather than arable ; 
sheep-rearing on the higher farms and stock-rearing on the 
lower OIK'S ; and the farms, a})art from tlu^ extensive she6‘])- 
walks of the higldatids, rarely exceed about 100 acres id 
extent. TIktc is not the same demand for labourers as in the 
arable districts in England, and the family farm, employing 
little outside la))oiir. is the prevalent type. Tn lt)21 the 
(Vnsus r(‘f)ort gave th(‘ farmers and graziers, with the sons 
find daughters working on the farms, as r),()l 3 in (iirdigan and 
S,87S in ('arm art hen, whereas the numbers of agricultural 
labourers were only 2,7(U) and 3,558 respectively. Thus, in 
speaking of the y)Of)ulation in the agricultural counties of 
Wales, a pojmlation ehietly of working farmers and their 
families is understood, and it is this pojmlation that creates 
what local dcanand there may Ik; for rural industries. The 
farmer, his and children, lead busy lives on the farms, 
and do not iK'cd subsidiary (‘m[)loyment. In some districts 
of South Wah's girls an' (un ployed on the farms, ]>ut a more 
usual custom is I’oi* girls in <lomestie service at the farms to 
help also in the farm work \^hen extra labour is needed. 

( { K o( ; R A e n I ( ’A r . 1)1 vi sio n s 
The Hiijhlands 

Nearly the whoU' of the geological formations in AVales 
are of the Palaeozoic Agt' — -old hard rock, which generally 
speaking is not V('iy fertile for agriculture. B\' its hardiK'SS 
it has withstood inuch weathering, becoming very rugged in 
outline, but still reacdung high above the leverof the sea. . 
Snowdonia, the Ik'rwyn and Plynliiiion ranges, and the 
J^recknoek beacons form a more or less continuous system 
of highland across a largo part of Wales. The ground in these 
districts r^'aches an altitude of 1,200 feet in most parts, and 
there are' scattered peaks and highlands reaching over 2,000 
feet. The land rises fairly steeply from the w^estern shore to 
the highland, where the south-western onshore winds deposit 
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much of their moisture, the annual rainfall being above 
60 inches, and in some of the highest regions of SuQv donia 
reaching 100 inches and even 150 inches. 

The height of the land and its rugged character, its high 
steep-sided ridges and peaks separated by narrow and. deep 
valleys, make cultivation impossible. Neither is it suitable 
for the grazing (^f cattle, ior the grass on these higher slopes 
is too short and wdry, and is only fit for tlie summer grazing 
of the hardy Welsh mountain sheep. 

The tendency on the highlands is for a single fai'racr to add 
*more and more acres to his ‘ sheep-walk ’. >Some have hun- 
dreds of acres and rear ‘thousands of sheep everj^ year. The 
only lalxnirers they need are a few shepherds and extra helj) 
for shearing. It is tlie custom for ten to fifty men to gather 
together for a rlay or two to shear the wliole Hock on one 
farm. Few agricultural irn]>lenients are needed ; no horses 
and no seasonal labour ; and the po])ulation is very scanty, 
all bein^’ engaged on the sheep farms. Only where tin* slate 
beds occur is there a different element among the popidation. 

77/c Lowland Slope, 

]>y far the largest pr()f)ortion of the land lies between 200 
and 800 *feet above sea-level. Here mixed farming is the 
chief occupation, with a tendency to revert from tillage to. 
])asture, rearjng cattle on the more fertile land and sheep 
elsewhere, 'idiere is a consequent decline' in emi>loyment on 
the land. Highland shceji are wintered on the farms, and 
manj^ of the farmers on these lower slopes owm highland 
sheep-walks as well. The mixed farming causes a demand for 
the repair of implements and the shoeing of liorses, and the 
scattered trees give timber for the village cairpentor, but ther(^ 
is not much woodland, and few woodland industries. I'he 
force of the streams is used to work most of the surviving 
small w oollen mills, which are to be found at the point where 
higliland falls to more fertile and cultivated lowland, for here 
there is a choice of wool, not only that of the hardy Welsh 
mountain slieep, but from less Iiardy lowland breeds that 
need more shelter and better pasture but have softer, and 
longer w ool. 

The River 1%lleys 

In the river valleys very fertile soil is to be found, which 
allow^s of easy curtivation and furnishes good cattlg grazing. 
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The farm!=i arc small in acreage and they entploy much labour, 
and these alluvial districts have a comparatively large popu- 
lation. 'Much of the land, especially along the Wye, To^, • 
Teify, Conway, Clwyd, and Severn rivers, lies less than 200 
feet above sea-level, as does almost the whole of Anglesey. 
There is a tendency even in the river valleys to lay down 
arable land to pasture and to empJoy less labour, but mixed 
farming is the most usual method. 

The farnu'rs need implements, horses, and harness, and 
here the village w'orkshop and its ‘craftsmen is a necessity. 
A certain amount of casual labour is needed on the farms, buf 
this does not seem to give rise to much subsidiary employ- 
ment. These valley s are well wooded, espcciall^^ the eastern 
valle^^s, and hero such woodland industries as occur in Wales 
are found. Anglesey has very little woodland owdng to the 
force of the south-w^ist wind, and this is partly the reason 
wdiy the w^estern facing valleys of Wales are not as well 
wood(^d as those facing eastwards. 

'There is hardly any underw^ood growm in Wales.’ .Before 
1914 it was estimated that there wei'c 181,010 acres under 
woodland, or 3-75 p(‘r cent, of the total area of Wales. Since 
then undoubtedly 50 ])er cent, or more of this woodland has 
])e(m cut down, and this leaves the Principality, with an 
excc'cdingl}" small amount of timber and a great nec'd of 
alTorcstation. It has bc^eii reckoned that there are some 

50.000 acres of bare ])ut alforestable land on tPe lower slcjpes 
of the mountains, and in the wdiolc of IValc\s an area of 

300.000 acres is believed to be more suitable for timber than 
for agriculture. The w inters are usually mild, thc^ summers 
cool and the rainfall abundant, and coniferous timber, such 
as Douglas fir, s])ruec‘, and larch, grows exceptionally well. 

The Forestry Ouninissioners have already planted several 
hundrcHl acres of hill-land, and more work of this kind is 
lik(*ly to b(' undertaken in the future. There is plenty of 
demand for timber,* for the »South Wales coal-field alone 
consumes 1] million tons of pfiavood annually, practically 
the whole of wdiich is imported from France at the present 
time. It should be noted, perhaps, that much of this is 
irre]>laceable, as it represents the return cargoes of vessels 
employe^in the export coaf trade. Still, afforestation would 
provide w ork in planting, felling, and sawdng, and much land 
that is now ])ractically useless would become productive. 
There a^e examples of industries which have been started 
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at Vyrnwy^ whi^h show that industries subsidiary to the 
supply of pit-props might thrive in the less remote forest 
‘ regions. 

The Coast of Wales 

The coast-line provides excellent landing-places for small 
fishing boats. At Milford Haven there is a large fishing fleet, 
and many of the nets in use arc made by women in this 
neighbourhood, while others are mended by the men. In 
Pembrokeshire, Anglesey, and Carnarvonshire wicker lobstcr- 
.pots are made locally for the lobster fishing. A few baskets 
arc made in Carmarthenshire for the cockle gatherers to carry 
on their heads. The seaweed gathered along tlic Gower coast 
is made into ‘ laver ’ bread, which is in request in the mining 
valleys. Rushes arc gathered on the sand-dunes of Anglesey 
for making mats and rojies at Newborough and Aberflrow. 

All the sea-side towns and villages are well known as 
summer resorts The visitors are ready eustomers for cer- 
tain articles. Many a small woollen factory employing a 
hand -leaver rents a window' or gets a shojikeeper to display 
its goods at a shoj) in one of these rworts during the summer, 
and much surjdus stock is disj)osed of in this w'ay. Purses 
and leather work, toys, ornaments, and other articles are 
also sold in this manner during the summer months. 

, Water-power 

Wales as a w'hole is exco])tionally well favoured in w^ater- 
]) 0 WTr. Th(‘, eimtral range of highland with its steey) glacial 
hollows, and dee]), elongated lakes with narrow outlets, the 
heavy rainfall and the very sliaTj) gra<lients of the streams 
along their u})per courses, all tend to favour the hydro- 
electric scheme' and the engineer, and ah’eady advantage has 
been taken of this. 

»So early as 1800 w ater-] )ow^er wais used at some of the slate 
quarries of North W^des for the piin:j])ing of water and for • 
lighting purposes. Ry 1002 many of the Merionethshire 
quarries were utilizing the water-supply for the same pur- 
poses, and w^ere even transmitting current for about two 
miles. In I00I1-4 the ‘ North Wales Power and Traction 
Company ’ made a storage resc?rvoir of Llyn Llydaw, ►Snow- 
donia, a natural lake, building a generating station in the 
valley below near Beddgclert, and it now' transmits the current 
* Sec p. 61. 
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over 110 miles of power lines to the quarries of Carnarvon- 
shire and Merionethshire. 

Between 1907 and 1909 the Dolgarrog Aluminium Company, 
Ltd., in the Conway valley, decided to make use of the 'im- 
mense Vatcr-power available from the Eigian and Cowlyd 
lak('s situat(‘(l also in the Snowdon range. Large dams were 
constriieted, and within the last few years,' still more water 
has f)t3en stored and it now ])rovidcs the north coast towns 
of (>)nway, Ijlandiiduf), and Colwyn Bay with electric power. 
At ])resent the North Wales Power Company is contemplat- 
ing a supply for the whole i)f Anglesey, Carnarvon, and 
Merioruithshire, and ])arts of Denbighshire, and eventually 
for th(^ whole of North Wales. 

Piiere ai'e also local ])ower stations already in existence, 
and still more d(3velopments are contemplated in the future. 

eompcTisation v at(‘r from the dam at Lake Vyniwy, the 
]av.(‘rpool (.\)rporation reservoir, is being utilized for power 
and lighting at the stnall village of Llanwddyii, and thus the 
one j‘(‘S(‘rvoir s(*rves two i)iir])os(‘S. Wo far very little hydro- 
(‘h'ctric power is g(‘n(‘rated in South Wales. 

Phe ])ossibility of getting el(‘etrie power (ather from the 
larg(‘ transmitt ing centres or by utilizing th(^ local water- 
power will no doubt play an important part in the distribu- 
tion of industries in the future, and cheap power in rural 
fireas may tend to rc‘viv(‘ old industries and to bring new 
ones into tlu' eounti’V- North Wah\s is particularly well sup- 
plied, and with good coini!iuni(*ations with tlie big markets 
in Lancashire, will undoiibt(‘dly attract attention. 

Lt the (‘arli(‘st days of niacliiric ])roduction the rapid 
strc'anis of W ales, Yorkshire, and Lancashire ])layed a very 
im])ortant f)art , and caused the first great migration from the 
southern woollen nuinufaetiiring areas of Somerset and 
Berkshire to the hilly regions of the north. But steam- 
pow(‘r eausoil another migration to the region of coal-fields, 
•and the woollen mills ^tnd weaving sheds by the hill-streams 
an' now mostly idle and deserted. But the development of 
hydro-(‘lectrie power may once again cause the water of these 
streams to be harnessed to rural mills, and the woollen 
factories which are still working as a relic of the past may 
even mnv ben entering upon alnew era.^ 

The invention of internal-combustion oil-engines also 
opens up great possibilities for the small workshop and for 
, ’ p. 34. 
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the craftsman witii a little capital and a limite^d market. 
Small oil-engines may open fresh possibilities to the countrj’^ 
. smith and wheelwright, who have suffered severely through 
the dwindhng of the rural population, changed methods of 
farming, development of motor traffic, and severe competi- 
tion from big implement and wagon works. ^ 

• 

Industrial Wales 

Not only does the system of farming tend to a sparse 
rural population, but the pull of the' industrial regions of 
South Wales and of Flintshire is felt all over the Principality. 
Even from the remoter villages many young men pass to the 
mines, and a continual migration is going on from the farms, 
villages, and country towns to the iron- and copper- works, to 
seaport commerce, and to the coal-niincs, all of which give 
scope for urban employment of many kinds. The modern 
conditions of mass x)roduction, big business, and open coili- 
petition,* w hich gradually oust more primitive industry in big 
industiial centres, make their influence felt ever farther 
afield, as train and motor traffic makes its w^ay into the heart 
of the country. It is not surprising, with the stream of 
migration from the rural to the increasingly industrial 
neighbourhoods, fhat rural industries are scarce, and are, 
moreover, dwindling in number and imj)ortance. 

The 31‘mes in Relation to Rural Industries 

Before examining the separate industries it may be well to 
consider the elfect of the mines, not only in the general attrac- 
tion of labour from the country districts, but to see where they 
have given rise to rural industiies by ertiating a market, and 
where, on the other hand, they have had an opf)osite effect by 
a))Sorbing the labour that might have beim available for these. 
Their develo})ment is also of very great interest in illustrating 
the various migratory movements of ^a population. While 
some districts are becoming more and more urban, others 
once busy and flourishing have been left empty and lifeless 
as the tide of development has flowed elsewhere. The study 
of rural industries may suggest means of dealing with the 
problems of unemployment caused by such desertions, for a 
population is not always mobile ’enough to follow* these in- 
dustrial changes quickly, which are apt to leave a remnant 
• 1 See ch. 7, 
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that may become destitute of employment. The growing 
places, too, have their problems, but these are of an industrial 
rather than a rural character. 

. North Wales Coal-field 

By far the most important mines are the coal-mines. The 
northern coal-field stretches along *the river Dee as it passes 
through Flintshire and continues as far as the Wrexham 
district of Denbighshire, varying from two miles wide in the 
north to about seven miles wide in the south-east. There are 
out-crops in many places, and the mines are scattered over 
this field. 

Although now devoid of trees, this w^as once a fairly well- 
wooded district, and the charcoal that could be obtained 
from the woods first attracted iron-wwkers to this district. 
Later, local coal was used instead of charcoal in iron- 
smelting. iron is no longer exploited locally, but iron or 
steel from other ])arts is now used in the works near W^rex- 
ham and at Mastyn, Shalton, and Ferryside. The coal also 
is used in i)rick-making and j)ottery on the clay beds at 
Buckley, and in the silk-works of Hint. The district, in 
short, is fast becoming industrialized ; it has excellent com- 
nuinicatioiis with Lancashire, and is losing its Welsh lan- 
guage and character. T1 k‘ coal- and iron-works are draining 
‘the country-side of its men, and the silk-works and sub- 
sidiary industries are absorbing the women.' ’Ibises arc 
sent into the country to take the A\omcn to and from the silk- 
w'orks. The old pott(‘rics arc the only industries that can 
be cemsidered rural, and they are likely to die out or to 
develo]) on puj*cly industrial linens. ^ 

South Wales Coal-field 

1 he feouih W ales coal-field is much larger, and extends east 
to west from Bontyjiool to the wosiern coast of Pembroke- 
shirty and broadens from a few' miles wide in the west to 
about twenty miles in the east. 

Jn the west there are a few' coal-mines, and though there 
are no large manufactories, the influencti of the mines is felt 
over a wide area. Jn the east the coal-field covers the whole 
of Cdamorgaiishirc except tile Gower Peninsula and parts of 
Monmouthshire and C-armarthenshiro. Tlie coal-field is a 
plateau between 1,(K)0 to l,d00 feet high, deeply dissected by 

^ 8cc ch. 6. 
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small, rapid strean^ flowing to the south-east. Owing to the 
smaller anticlines within the larger syncline, it is possible 
to work the coal seams in almost any district, though it is 
more difficult near the southern edge where the dip of the 
seam is steeper. It is not surprising, therefore, thAt the 
earlier mines were in the northern j)art of the field. 

Above the coal measures lies the Pennant sandstone, which 
contains no mineral wealth and >delds poor soil for agricul- 
ture. Before the discovery of the coal the district was very 
sparsely populated by fafmers w ho had a severe struggle to 
eke out a living by cultivating the soil, and took to rearing 
the Welsh mountain sheep on the hill-sides. As a result of 
the wool and a good water-supply, a few woollen factories 
appeared along the banks of the streams early in the eigh- 
teenth century, before elaborate ma(‘hinery for wnollen 
manufacture had been introduced into this neighbourhood. 
These factories have since undergone many changes, and 
most of them wx‘re deseii/(‘d when later in the century coal 
and iron began to be worked to an ap])reciable extent. 

The Vale of Glamorgan was much more densely populated 
than the plateau region, and the vale towns w ere good markets 
for agricultural produce. Ou ing to the marshy bottoms of the 
hill valleys leading down to the vale, roads called ‘ ridgeways ’ 
w^ere built along the si(i(^s of the valleys, many of which may 
still be seen to-day. The greater im})ortance of the high 
ground in early days is indicated by the fact that the region 
used to be known as tbe ‘hills’, wluTeas now that coal is 
worked from the valleys it is known as the ‘ valleys 

The densely w(K)ded valleys attracted the attention of 
iron-workers at a much earlier time than at Wi’cxham. At 
the close of the eighteenth century the iron trade developed 
rapidly, largcdy owing to immigrant iron-workeJ‘s from (dse- 
where. The forests on the hill-sloj)es w^ere gradually de- 
stroyed to provide charcoal for smelting, as th(\y attracted 
more and more iron-workers to the neighbourhood. It was 
known that coal existed in the neighbourhood, but it was not 
until the scarcity of charcoal was severely felt and the iron 
industry began to decline that coal came to be extensively 
used in iron smelting. 

Until about 1820, all the coaUtliat w as mined in^this coal- 
field w^as used for this purpose ; iron began to be brought to 
the coal, and these valleys became very thickly populated. 
Then came the beginning of the export trade in coaj, and the 
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consequent development of Swansea, Port Talbot, Cardiff, 
and Newport as seaports. 

Recently it has become the custom to import haematite 
ore from Spain to make steel, and the Welsh iron ore has been 
discarded. Hence the iron industry has left the hill- valley 
coal-miru‘s for seaport towms such as Llanelly, Swansea, and 
Neath, w here the smelting is now carried 6n. 

'I’liese changes have caused a great increase of the total 
population of South Wales coal region, and a redistribution 
first from hills to valleys and then from valleys to seaport 
districts. 

At one time each little area siip]>lied its own wants ; there 
was j)l(uity of timber for woodland industries, a great deal of 
charcoal burning was carried on, and a variety of rural in- 
dustries flourished. To-day all the existing industries bear 
some relation to the coal and iron trade. These are so 
numerous that no man in normal times need be without 
employment, and the cost of living would be prohibitive to 
craftsmen of the old-fashioned ‘ rural ’ type. 

To judge by (\‘nsus hgures, migrants have found their 
way into this coal-mining area, not only from Monmouthshire 
and all Ihe six counties of South Wales, but from North 
Walc‘s as well. Most of the migrants ai'e young men rather 
IJiaii wdiok^ families. The wives of some of them follow, 
but a large majority of tbe women and their families remain 
in rural areas w hile their husbands w^ork in the mines. The 
w^ages are much better than those i)aid in agriculture. This 
drains the country-side of young men who might otherwise 
havt‘ been (‘Ugaged in agriculture or in some rural industry. 

If the mining industry lias absorbed much of the popula- 
tion, it- lias also ])rovided a big market for agricultural pro- 
duce. I'lie Teify Valley flannel inaTiufacture ’ depends 
largely on this mai’ket. Tools and handles are made in the 
woodlands of Mcmmouthsliire not only for farmers but for 
miners, even though they go to Jhrmingham first, to be fitted 
to tiie tools. Chair legs, jiottery, and clogs, all supply the 
milling population, but there is an increasing tendency for 
rural clog-sok's to be ousted by machiiic-madc soles from 
Lancasliirc ; and oilier rural industries, such as barrel- 
making, liy.ve given w^ay Jd industrial manufacture in the 
towns. ()n the other hand, the farmers themselves benefit 
by this populous market for their butter, cheese, and eggs. 

, ^ See p. 30. 
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• Slate Quarries 

On the steep mountain slopes of Merionethshire and Car- 
harvonshire there are valuable slate beds, some on the surface 
and others underground, and thousands of quarrymen live in 
villages scattered along the floors of the valleys, a* few of 
whom have each a cottage and a little land on the mountain- 
side. In 1910 the. number of North Wales quarrymen was 
between twelve and fourteen thousand, the output of slates 
from Wales being 80 jjer cent, of that from the whole of the 
United Kingdom. 

There is little scope for rural industries in the slate districts. 
There are woollert factories at Blaenau Ffestiniog and Peny- 
groes in the Nantllo Valley, and slates with birch frames, and 
slate pencils, are made for schools in India as a subsidiary 
industry to slate quarrying. Slates have not been in much 
demand at liome since exercise boohs took their place in the 
elementary schools, llie old hard rock bordering on the 
slat(^ quarries yi(‘lds excellent stone for building and road- 
making, and gives employment to some hundreds more 
quarrymen. There is no casual labour in the quarry district 
and there is work of a kind for ev(‘ry one ; apart from the 
temporary^ depression, wages are fairly good. 

It was trhe d(^v('loj)ment of the quarries that gav^e rise to 
the clog-making industries ‘ in the neiglibourhood. As there 
was no wood for the soles, journeynK n were semt into othcT 
parts of Wales to cut it, and the soles were made in the 
neighbourhood to sell to the quarryiiKui. But clu'ap boots 
have gradually found favour, and the demand for clogs has 
almost disaj)peared. Another industj'y that exists to supply 
the quarrymen is the tobacco industry of Carnarvon.- 

hmd-wines 

The most important among the lead-mines which are found 
in various parts of \^^alcs are those of eastern Cardiganshire 
and of Flintshire. The Flintshire mines<rre near the western 
edge of the coal-field ; some of them are still worked, but the 
underground rivers of this limestone region give great trouble 
and have made it impossible to continue to work many of the 
mines. 

The Cardiganshire mines w’^ere eJi:ploit('d near tlie eastern 
end of the valleys that penetrate the Plynlimon range*. These 
lead-mines used to employ hundreds of men who lived in 
^ See p. 50. * * See p. 83, 
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little hamlets scattered along the valleys, which were too 
narrow to allow of the growth of any big village. • Thus it 
happened that large villages grew up at the junction of the 
valleys, and although there was little else but lead-mining 
and 'sheep-farming in the neighbourhood, these villages 
became centres where the blacksmith, wheelwright, car- 
penter, saddler, boot-maker, and woollen manufacturer were 
to be found. Although most of the lead-mines have been 
closed down, and conditions have been modified by the ease 
of transport, even to-day these vfllage crafts still hold their 
own in such central villages. 

Gold -7)1 ines 

Gold was mined at Dolgelly during part of the nineteenth 
century, and at one time hundreds of men were employed. 
At that time there were four or five woollen factories, a few 
tanneries, curricries, and a cooperage and other works as 
well. All that now remains are one small gold-mine and 
a few tanneries. 

Copper -7 nineh 

Less than fifty years ago thousands of men w’cre employed 
in milling copjier oiv at J^arys Mountain, in Anglesey, where 
there sprang up the town of Amlwch. Imported ore, which 
is sm(‘lted at Swansea, the jiort of arrival, has killed the 
industry, and to-day, though it is still inhabited, the town 
apjiears almost lifek'ss. The clog-making and 'tobacco manu- 
facture that arose to sujiply the miners still exist to some 
extent, but ha\"e had to fihd markets elsew^here. 

Lm/e 

The carboniferous limestone out-crops in central Flintshire 
and north Denbighshire give employment in normal times 
to a few hundred men at the quarries, but whereas the lime- 
stone w as formerly burned, it is now only crushed and sent 
away to CUasgow, Fleet wood, and Liverpool. Lime is still 
burnt at the out-crops on the northern edge of the 8outh 
Wales coal-field, at Llandebie, Drefach, and a few other 
places. 

Peal 

In the «mall hollows ini f he highlands of Central Wales are 
deposits of jieat. Some of this is cut and used for fuel by the 
farmers owning the land. Either one of the farm servants or 
a casual labourer cuts the peat about Jufle, stacks it to dry, 
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arid carts it in August to the farm. Peat, even c)f the best 
quality, is much inferior to coal as a fuel, and hence is only 
•used in those areas where it can be easily ‘ gained Many 
of the farms on these highlands now use coal, and peat fires 
are becoming less common. The cost of transport of jbhe peat 
from these areas make it unprofitable for use in manufacture. 

There are also large deposits of peat in low-lying marshy 
land, such as at Tregaron and Borth, in Cardiganshire. On the 
former bog certain experiments have been tried for the 
conversion of the peat into crude oils. Machinery has been 
set up and much peat cut, but the experiment has not been 
successful owing to the difficulty of dehydration. Near 
Trawsfynydd, in Merionethshire, a large amount of peat was 
cut a few years ago. A light railway was built for transfer- 
ring it to the railway, ancl the peat was sent off in blocks 
to Yorkshire. This scheme, too, has been abandoned. 

In Lancashire a large number of fire-lighters are made from 
peat, and the manufacture appears to be quite a success. 
Any use*of peat from the mountainous areas for such pur- 
poses is out of the question, but the low-lying bed with good 
railway facilities appears to be favourably situated for such 
an exj^eriment. 

The following survey of rural industries is by no means an 
exhaustive study. The whole work of investigation was 
immensely mT)re difficult than it would have been under 
normal trade conditions. The general dcipression resulting 
from the Great War and the subsequent chaos in the 
exchanges has made local conditions abnormal and prospects 
uncertain. It is ])ossible, how^ever, to gain some idea as to 
how far the general decline in rural industries, wath symptoms 
of expansion here and there, which emerges in this investiga- 
tion, is the result of abnormal and temporary conditions, 
and how far it is an inevitable part of the present trend of 
development. « 

The woollen industries have suffered the most from post- 
war conditions, and amongst these the factories of sudden 
and recent industrial expansion have suffered far more than 
those which have kept to their former market, whereas the 
hand- weavers and the tiny rurat mills have not. felt much 
change.^ * 

The village workshops are feeling the effects of the gradual 

" p. 20. 
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exodus from country to town, rather tlfan any special war 
effects, though a rise in prices naturally affects all classes. 
And here and there are flourishing craftsmen who have suc»- 
ceeded in moving with the times. ^ 

The d(i(‘linc in the wood industries “ seems to be a result 
of scarcity of timl)er, severe industrial competition, and 
the t'xistence of competing occupations, such as mining. 
JJut basket-making and osier-growing have been adversely 
affected by the exchanges and cheap foreign imports, and it 
is impossible to say whether they might otherwise have 
flourished. Pro})ahly the truth is that the local market, 
even in a country town, is not sufficient to give work to more 
than a very hiw basket-makers, and that there is not much 
room for expansion. J n the leather trades again, the change 
in tannery processes and the decline in the local market for 
boot leather arc due little, if at all, to the war effects, and here 
there may he ])ossibilities of survival if it be true that strong 
country lioots are still llnding favour with (countrymen who 
want something weath(*r-proof and durable.'^ There arc also 
possibiliticcs of (expansion of sheep-skin tannery for a growing 
industrial market, and of certain subsidiary leather indus- 
tries which aj)])eal to the summer visitors.*^ 

Although undoubtedly the decline in rural industries is 
connected with the general migration from country to urban 
districts, there arc* signs which secun to point to a migration 
back into the country from the towns, and wli6re the country 
po])ulation increases tiicrc Avill its demand for certain Ifjcal 
products also increase, if l(»cal producers are alert enough to 
provide for a new' demand. Not only is there a tourist and 
visitor population which increas(‘s every year in numbers, 
but the motor-car lias brought residents who were obliged, 
or who preferred formerly, to live in towns or suburbs, 
rather than to be isolated in the country. Congestion of 
the towns and the shortage of employment may also help 
to turn tlie tide. High rents and high labour costs are causing 
some industrial firms to look to country districts for a labour 
supply and to set up small country factories, as for example, 
the ready-made clothing factories described in Chapter 
A few' leather factories have sprung up quite recently to deal 
with the otherwise waste bits of sheepskins that are tanned 


^ pp. 106 and 111. 
* p. 114. 

’ See p. 42. 


3 p. 69. 

« p. 117. 


2 ch. 3. 
® p. 87. 
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for use in the cottt)n manufactories,' and here and there a 
village craftsman has made use of machinery* and has 
•developed a manufacturing trade. The decline of some 
rural industries during the last ten or twenty years may even 
now have reached the ebb, and the tide may turn. . 

There is no doubt that a flourishing craft is socially and 
educationally useful in a mral community. In a population 
composed entirely of small farmers and in market towns 
composed entirely of ‘trades peojfle, there is a danger of a 
biased point of view in matters of local government and 
social policy. The presence of an industry in a village or 
a small town brings in a different element and different ideas 
which are likely to enrich social life and to make for progress. 
A craft or industry which provides some choice of employ- 
ment for the young people of either sex, or even puts ideas of 
skilled employment into their minds as alternatives to un- 
skilled labour or to farm-work, certainly has an educational 
value of some im])oriance. The skill needed for the all-round 
type of trade which often survives in country districts, is of 
a kind that cannot easily be acquired in any big works or 
factory. And some of the crafts are of more than antiquarian 
interest and are worth preserving for their own sake. For 
example, hand-cleft chair legs, hand-woven home-spuns, and 
oak- bark tanned hides, are still wanted for their superior 
quality, even if not by tlio maiiv. Advice as to machinery, 
information a.4 to some market, instruction as to fair prices, 
better terms on wdiich materials might be bought, cash pay- 
ments instead of long credit — any of these things may give 
the needed stimulus to declining industries. 

Education is needed if new markets, local or otherwise, 
are to be supplied, and it is of little use trying to develop 
trade unless the quality of the w^ork is good enough for it to 
hold the new markets when found. The nature of the educa- 
tion required varies somew^hat according to the type of 
industry. In the village workshops, tl*e chief need appears 
to be a knowledge of small engines and their uses ; in the 
woollen industry, more attractive dyeing - and more enter- 
prise generally in design and colouring ; in pottery, more 
general experience of ‘ throwing ’ with education in glazing 
and colouring.^ A knowledge of Tiook-keeping and business 
methods would everywhere be advantageous. 

In education the W omen’s Institutes may play an important 
' See p. ^ See p. 37. ^ See p. 99. 
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part. tW influence is at present educational rather than 
economic, and if they can inculcate appreciation and good 
taste, their work will be all to the good for the rural crafts- 
worker.i Other educational experiments are described later, 
not/jly the very interesting experiment at the Barry Train- 
ing College, which deserves every encouragement. The suc- 
cess of the dyeing instruction arranged in Cardiganshire shows 
that education offered in a convenient and practical way is 
acceptable to rural craftsmen, and has been found helpful 
in the past. 

1 Sec ch. 8. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE WOOLLEN INDUSTRY 


There are to-daV about* a hundred and fifty woollen fac- 
tories in Wales. It appears that while some of them have 
developed on modern .industrial lines, there are ninety -four 
which still use water-power only. There are, in addition, 
a number of individual hand-loom weavers working in the 
neighbourhood of spinning and fulling mills. Altogether, the 
woollen industries employ by far the largest proportion of 
the rural poimlation not employed in agriculture or in the 
village workshops. A large proportion of the wool is local, 
and the industry finds a considerable proportion of its market 
among the local population. 

Historical 

The history of the woollen industry from earliest times is 
extremely interesting and instructive to the student of rural 
industries. Not only docs it show the great antiquity of some 
of the processes of work and systems of trading that are still 
to be found, but it gives valuable illustrations of the broader 
principles that affect the migration, and the increase or 
decline of the rural population. 

The art of weaving is said to be of Celtic origin and known 
to the Britons before the Roman invasions. The head man 
of the ‘ Idudred ’ used to teach the craft to all members of 
the family.^ Markets must have been developed so early as 
a thousand years ago, for the industry in Merionethshire had 
a code of laws compiled by Howell Dtla.- It received an 
impetus from Flemish weavers who settled in South Pem- 
brokeshire and the Teifi Valley, and although the South 
Pembrokeshire industry has entirely disappeared and there 
are no traces of the Flemish race or language to be found, 
they had a far-reaching influence on manufacture. For it 
was in the Flemish settlements that the fulling or ‘ pandy ’ 
mills first appeared, so early a*. the fourteenth^ century. 
Water-wheels were used to work* the two heavy ‘Wooden 

^ E. A. Lewis, Industry and Commerce in Mediaeval Wales, 

® Story of Mo' igcmeryshire, 
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hammers \liat beat the cloth. From thir> rudimentary type 
of water-mill, and the mechanical inventions of three or four 
centuries later, was developed the machinery that was to 
revolutionize both the industry itself and the social life of 
the workers in it. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century^ the fulling mills and the manufacture of wool 
increased and wool became an important part of Welsh trade. 
♦Shrewsbury, Cardiff, and Carmarthen, and later Carmarthen 
only, became the staple towns through which wool was sold 
to England. Trade declined early in Pembrokeshire, most 
of the industry migrating to North and Mid Wales. Except 
for the fulling at the mills, the industry wa^ still domestic in 
character ; the sheep were reared on the hill-side, the yarn 
was spun at the farmer’s home, and the cloth was woven in 
a little lean-to shed by the weaver’s house. After fulling and 
scouring at the mill, the weaver returned the cloth to the 
farm or sold it at some local fair. 

By the end of the eighteenth century the amount of cloth 
that was made in Wales had increased very much. •Weavers 
of the Severn Valley rode with thefr bales of flannel to the 
fortnightly market at Welshpool : here they were met by 
English merchants, also with j)ack-horses, who bought the 
cloth and took it to English towns. 

It was at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century that invention made it possible to 
spin and card by machinery. A number of factories sprang 
up alongside the streams of North Wales that were rapid 
enough to supply ])ower to work the new' machineiy. At the 
same time the weavers were gathered together in one build- 
ing, and instead of working as master-men the introduction 
of the factory system began, and from six to fifty hand-loom 
weavers would work for the same employer in a large upper- 
story room built over a number of dwelling-houses in the 
village near the mill. Many houses built in this w^ay can 
still be seen at New^i^wn, though the upper rooms have long 
ceased to be weaving sheds. 

The valleys of the Dee and of the Severn, particularly 
along its upper waters as far as Talerddig, were the busiest 
districts. In Carnarvonshire there were a number of small 
mills mayng a brown material worn in Anglesey and Merio- 
neth ; the white cloth from the Dee valley was sold at Shrews- 

^ A. J. Skeel, The Welsh Woollen Industry in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, ^ 
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bury, and the annual value of Severn Valley flaimels sold 
about the year 1790 at Welshpool was estimated at £200,000.^ 
- About the middle of the nineteenth century another far- 
reaching change took place, for the industry became con- 
centrated in a few large factories, notably at Llandid'^aes, 
Newtown, Llangollen, and Holywell, and the number of small 
rural factories began to dwindle. There are, however, many 
mills of the old type still working, most of them in Cardigan- 
shire. 

Meanwhile, in South Wales development was slower ; a few 
small carding and spinning factories near the rivers sprang 
up to supply yasn for stockings that were knitted by the 
miners’ wives at home, but there were no big weaving works. 
About 1800 a large woollen factory was established at Bridg- 
end where about a hundred people, chiefly children, were 
employed. Many more, it was said, might have been em- 
ployed, but ‘ there is a perverseness in the people of this })art 
of the country which inclines them to prefer a life of indokince 
and want to labour and sufficiency Most of the 2 )roducts 
had to be sold as yarn because ‘ though the price of labour 
is here comj)arative]y low, yet the managers were unable to 
get the same article woven under M. a yard which is done in 
the West of England for Ijf/.’ 

It was not until the middkj of the nineteenth century that 
flannel weaving began to develop in 8outh IVales. A number 
of individual hand-loom weavers settled in the vallej^s of the 
Teify and the Towy and their tributaries. In the small, 
entirely rural district of Drefach and Pentrecourt, measuring 
only three by two miles, two spinning factories had been 
built between 1800 and 1860, and not a single weaving 
factory. By 1899 there were at least nineteen woollen 
factories, nearly all of them carrying on all branches of the 
manufacture. To-day there are over a hundred factories 
in this part of South Wales where sj)inning and weaving are 
carried on. 


Present Position 

The very poor state of woollen manufacture during the 
time of the investigation made it (pitremely difficult to form 
a reliable opinion of the industry. 'An investigation carried 

^ See National Directory of North Wales, 1828, and M. Davies, Survey of 
North Wales, 1799. ' ’ 
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out under more normal conditions woilld probably reveal 
several other important considerations and points of view 
which were obscured by what may be passing conditions. 
Despite the difficulties under which the manufacturers were 
wociring, they showed a remarkable desire to help and to give 
such information as would yield a true impression of the 
industry. • 

In the present state of depression in the trade many of the 
looms and carding engines arc lying idle. Hence a classifica- 
tion of factories according to the number of employees would 
not give a true impression. There is no hard and fast division 
between the different types, but a rough. division may be 
made between the large factories with steam engines dealing 
with the wholesale trade and employing from thirty to one 
hundred workers, and the small factories run by the owner 
and one or more helpers, using water-power and depending 
on their own neighbourhood both for materials and market. 
For convenience these small factories arc called ‘ rural ’ and 
the others ‘ non-riiral but this is no true classifi6ation, for 
some of the ))iggt*r factories are in ‘the heart of the country 
and some of tlui sinallcir ones arc not. For example, the 
largest woollen factory in Pembrokesiiire has only a few 
houses near by, and the population is too small fpr the rail- 
way company to build a station there. On the other hand, 
there are little factories on the outskirts of Fishguard and 
Port Talbot, and sometimes both tj^pes are found within a 
few hundred yards of one another. 

Of the 151 wool factories found during investigation, the 
south-w'estern counties of Carmarthenshire, (Jardiganshire, 
and Pembrokeshire, contain over 100. ddic following list will 
show the disti i billion and the proportion of factories in which 
water provides the only jiowcr : 

Approa:. no, using 
Total. water -powtr only. 
Carniariheu t • . 61 28 

C'ardigan . , . :)2 23 

Pemln'oke ... 14 11 

In four counties of North Wales the distribution is as 
follows : 

• * * 

Carnarvon . . * . 7-9 7 

Montgomery . . 9 4 

Merioneth ... 5 5 

Denbigh ... 5 4 
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and in other counties : 

Total. 

* 

Approx, no. using 
water-power only. 

Glamorgan 

6 

3 

Anglesey . 

4 

4 

Brecon 

3 

2 

Flint .... 

2 

1 

Radnor ... 

2 

1 

Monmouth ... 

1 

1 


In this list are included the ‘ pandy ’ or fulling mills, and 
the factories where power is applied to spinning or weaving, or 
both. Some factories carry on all three processes. There are 
also a number of individual hand-loom weavers to be found 
in the neighbourhood of the spinning or fulling mills w- ho are 
not included in the list. 

Except for five small weaving factories mentioned below, 
which do not use water-power, the factories of a. ‘ rural type ’ 
roughly correspond in number and distribution to those in the 
above list, which depend solely on water-power. Although it 
will be seen that some of them have introduced engines, the 
list gives a fairly correct indication of their distribution 
among the Welsh counties. 

The ‘ rural ’ factories may again be grouped into general 
factories, ’carrying on all the ju'ooesses w^hich convert the 
wool into finished cloth, and factories wiiich confine them- 
selves to one or two processes only. 

W’^oollcn factories in wdiich most, if not all, the processes 
of manufacture are carried on, are to be found mostly in 
the counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke. 

Processes 

The stages of cloth-making are sorting the material, 
washing and drying, willying, carding, spinning, weaving, 
fulling, and finishing. The majority of factories undertake 
all these processes, excej)t that cloth i^ often sent away to 
be finished. 

Sorting is a process that even the largest factory cannot do 
by machinery. Not only are fleeces variable in quality but 
the same fleece may provide wool of ten different qualities. 
Even the smallest factory sorts each fleece into f\ve grades. 
Some of these are sent away to be nianufactured, e. g. ^ britch ’, 
coarse and long wool from the legs, which goes to carpet 
factories, and ‘ tailings short wool from the tails, which 
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goes to Saddlers for stuffing. Wool-soniing is skilled work 
needing much experience and commanding higher wages than 
the other factory work. In firms employing eight persons and 
upwards, one or more men are sorters only ; in the smaller 
factories the sorting is done by a member of the owner’s 
family.* 

Cleaning. The wool is washed in baskets and spread on 
racks made of wire netting to dry. As this can only be done 
in fine weather, most of the factories have installed drying 
machinery for use when wet. 

Willying. The ‘ willy ’ is a small machine for disentang- 
ling the wool before it enters the carding .machine. It has 
a rotating cylinder studded with large sj^ikes and is driven 
by. water-power. Most factories have a ‘ willy ’. 

Carding is the j^rocess that sets the fibres all in the same 
direction, to form the ‘ slivers ’ and for interlacing the fibres 
to form a thick coarse thread called ‘ condenser ’. Every 
factory has a carding machine and some have two, varying 
from a primitive type to the latest invention. Much more 
manual work is required for the priitiitivo sort ; for example, 
the wool has to be weighed on a small balance so that it may 
be fed evenly to the carder. Then the right quantity must 
be spread in equal thickness on the feeder. It ha^ only two 
drums, and hence the yarn is uneven. On the other hand, 
the latest carding machines have automatic feeders and so 
many as six drums which produce very fine and even thread. 
In the old-fashioned fa(^torv it. takes the whole work of one 
boy or a girl to feed and empty the carding machine. 

Sjnnyiimj. One or two spinning jacks are to be found, but 
there is more usually a mule with 00 to 100 spindles. There 
are very few automatic mules in the factories. 

Weaving. There are still a number of hand-looms at these 
factories, but the majority have power looms for most of the 
work, with perhaps one large hand-loom for making shawls, 
blankets, and ‘ cartfieni 

Fulling. This })roccss is described under ‘ Fulling Mills ’ 
below'.- Most factories in this group have fulling machinery, 
but as it is impossible in wet w^eather to dry the material after 
fulling, it is not unusual to find large stocks of material left 
un-fulled , until the weather is favourable. 

Finishing. This process is also described below.** Flannels 
need less finishing than tweeds or cloth. Most of this is done 
^ See p. 31. 2 See p. 24. ^ ^ 25. 
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at the factory. Dyeing is not done at these factouies. Some 
send a little wool to the big dyers when a special dye is 
. required, but more usually they buy dyed yarn. A few have 
not the fulling and finishing macliinery, and these send their 
material to a fulling mill, either in Wales or in Scotland. 
Much of the tweed is sent away to be finished, and ‘blankets 
are sent away for* the raising of the nap. 

Factories for Separate Processes 

In districts where the whole process of converting the 
fleece into woven material is not done at the same mill, 
groups of very, small mills and in some places of scattered 
hand-loom weavers are found, connected one with another 
for purposes of trade. A single spinning mill may supply 
wool for a group of hand-loom weavers, and a fulling mill or 
‘ pandy ’ may do the finishing processes for a number of small 
mills and individual weavers. 

There are three kinds of mills or small factories, viz. 
carding and spinning factories ; weaving factories ; fulling 
mills. There are also the isolated hand-loom weavers. Some 
mills do more than one of these processes, and the tendency 
has been towards the composite factory. 

Carding and Spinning Mills. When all yarn was spun by 
hand, weavers were continually short of material. As soon 
as it liecame possible to use power for this purpose factories 
were built which confined themselves to providing yarn for 
the hand-loom weavers all over the country. A large number 
of the woollen factories in the country originated in this way. 
During the present investigation there were found four small 
‘ factories ’ at least where no weaving w^as done. They are 
very small, and generally run by the owner, who is an old 
man, with one helper. They supply the hand-loom weavers 
of the surrounding districts in 8outh Cardiganshire, and if 
the hand-weaving dies out, so will the spinning mills, unless 
they can develop on other lines. ^ 

It was this type of mill that used to supply the miners’ 
wives wdth yarn for stockings. I^ater, like the mills in North 
Wales, they also supplied yarn for the weavers who made the 
miners’ flannel, and later still factories took to making the 
flannel as well. 

These tiny factories make up’ the farmer’s own wool for 
his own use. They seem to act as agents between the 
farmers and weavers, being responsible for getting the 
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farmer’s wool woven when they have sfun it. There are 
other small factories which have now installed a power-loom 
or a hand-loom but which still spin a quantity of yarn for 
the hand-loom w^eavers scattered about Cardiganshire and 
Carmarthenshire. 

One or two of the old spinning factories have been taken 
over entirely by some weaving factory for which all their 
yarn is now made. 

Weaving Factories. There are five factories where only 
weaving is done ; four are in Carmarthenshire and one in 
Pembrokeshire. Most of them have a small stream alongside, 
but the water is no longer utilized for power. Oil-engines 
or steam-engines have been installed. One factory was 
originally a w ca ving shed for hand-looms. When powder looms 
were introduced the owner bought one ; he still confined 
himself to weaving until a year or two ago, when a carding 
machine and spinning mule were introduced. Another which 
was once a hand-loom shed, introduced power looms and 
still does nothing but weaving. 

The others seem to have started^when power was first 
applied to weaving. They are within easy reach of a w^oollen 
factory which nt one time did nothing but carding and 
spinning. One w^eaving factory has taken over a spinning 
factory which supplies all its yarn, arid each of the others 
depends almost entirely on a spinning factory near by. 
Owing to the difficulty of obtaining yarn, the tendency of 
the weaving factories secerns to be towards combining all 
processes, including dyeing and finishing. 

Pandy or Fullimj Milh. Many wx)ollen factories still bear 
the old name ‘ Pandy \ which shows that they have developed 
on the site of an old fulling mill. This is interesting because 
w^ater-power was used to work the pandy long before the 
invention of the spinning jenny and other mechanical devices 
wdiicli helped to l)ring about the Industrial Revolution. 

Fulling is the process of thickening and felting w-oollen 
fabrics. Two wooden hammers, called ‘ fists are fixed on 
hinges to an upright post in such a w^ay that they are alter- 
nately lifted by the w ooden projections fixed to a wffieel which 
is revolved by the w ater-wffieel. On falling they fitted into 
a hollow^ known as the stocl^, on wdiich the cloth was placed 
to be poivided by the strokes of the hammer. After fulling, 
the cloth is stretched on a rack some tw enty yards long with 
spikes, or ‘ tenterhooks,’ to be dried and bleached in the open 
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air: When dry, the^cloth is ‘ teasled so as to rais^ the nap, 
on a small teasling machine, and shorn, by rotating knives, 
to give it a smooth surface. After this, it is put between layers 
of thick cardboard and pressed between iron plates, heated by 
means of a coal, log, or peat fire. 

There are seven such pandies in Wales — six in Cardiganshire 
and Carmarthenshire, and. one in Merionethshire. Most of 
the owners are old men who work either alone or have one 
person to help. At one time all the factories used to send 
their cloth to be finished at these fulling mills, but new fulling 
machinery has been invented, and installed at many of the 
larger factories, find now that only the hand-loom weavers 
and small factories use the old pandics it is usual for one pandy 
to serve a large district. The pandy in Merionethshire fulLs 
cloth for Anglesey, Carnarvonshire, Denbighshire, and Merio- 
nethshire. Those in South Cardiganshire and Carmarthenshire 
depend mostly on the hand-weavers and a few small factories 
over the border of Glamorganshire. The work is decreasing, 
but so long as hand-weaving is common these mills will be 
wanted. Some of them have replaced the old ‘ fists ’ by new 
machinery. In North Wales even the small factories are 
now sending their woollens so far as Scotland to be finished, 
and up tg twenty years ago this was also the practice in 
South Wales. 

Two of these old fulling mills have each installed a loom. 
When there is not much fulling to be done the owner can turn 
to the weaving of cloth. 

Dyeing used at one time to be done at these mills, either 
before or after the wool had been woven into cloth. It has 
often been said that the dyeing and finishing is not well done 
in North Wales. In 1899 University College, Aber^^stwyth, 
applied to the Honourable Company of Cloth Workers, 
and later to the Drapers’ Company, for grants towards d joeing 
and weaving classes at tlie College, but they met with no 
success. The Carmarthenshire branch, of the Welsh Indus- 
tries Association made preparations for establishing a dyeing 
and finishing factory at Carmarthen, but as support was forth- 
coming only from 15 out of 160 weavers the scheme was 
dropped. In 1902 a short course in dyeing and weaving was 
organized at Aberystwyth College, and was attejj^ded by a 
number of men from the counties* of Cardiganshire and Car- 
marthenshire. It was arranged for the lecturer to tour these 
counties, giving lectures and demonstrations at various 
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centres. •All the surrounding manufacturers attended, and 
the classes were a great success and are highly spoken of 
even io-day, for the men realize the benefit derived from 
them. 

The best tweeds and cloths are still sent to Scotland to be 
dyed and finislied, and if the rural industry is to be developed 
beyond the supplying of the honje demand, it will be neces- 
sary to have a centre for dyeing and finishing, or to encourage 
local enterprise in this important branch of the woollen 
industry. 

Hand-weaving 

It has been stated already that some of the smaller country 
woollen factories have one or two hand-looms on which they 
generally weaver shawls, tweeds, the rugs known as cartheni, 
and other articles. There are also at least twenty individual 
hand-weavers to be found in South Cardiganshire and Car- 
marthenshire. Thirty j^ears ago there were many more, and 
many of the weavers now^ working the power loams in the 
factories were once liaiid-iooin wxviVers. 

These hand-weavers are ail old and are no doubt the rem- 
nant of hundreds of such who until the last century were 
scattered all over the country. The weavers exij^t more or 
less in groups, with certain facilities for spinning and fulling 
near at hand : in tlu', Llanrhystyd district there is one ; sur- 
rounding La]nj)eter there are six ; in the Cothi vale, in North 
Carinartlienshire, there are two. and so on. They work mostly 
in conjunction with the sjanner and the fuller, where the 
fanners’ owii wool is mad(^ up. 

As to earnings it is difficult to judge, for the prices vary 
according to the yarn us(‘d and the- type of material to be 
made. Workers in South Cardiganshire and North Carmar- 
thenshire have an association w^hich fixes the rate of wages. 
One man w ho could wx^ave twxmty-four yards in one day was 
paid at the rate of a yard ; but this was for weaving only, 
and he had first to warj) his loom so that his average earnings 
were much less than w^ould be supposed from this rate. 
Another, working at ChL a yard, reckoned that he could work 
and weave a 30-yards piece in tw^o days. This seems to be 
a fair average ; as one of them expressed it : ‘ One can make 
a fair living by it, but a man can never get rich at it.’ 

There is one example w’here the father and son make 
flannels and take their wares to the sales at Gowerton, Neath, 
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&c. They are abl^ to demand a higher price per yard owing 
to their- flannel being heavier and more durable than the 
machine-made article. 

Many big factories employ a hand- weaver for certain pur- 
poses. In South Cardiganshire quite a number of weavers are 
able to make mats or small rugs or carpets. This is work that 
cannot be done on the power loom as the weaver has to 
put in the tufts Of yarn after each weft. Table-cloths of 
intricate patterns are. also made on hand-looms. 

The merits of hand versus power-loom weaving have often 
been discussed. Although the majority of the hand-weavers 
insist that weaving on a power loom is inferior, it is doubtful 
whether that is the defect of the loom or of the manufacture!*. 
Some of the best hand-weavers admit that for making flannels 
and similar plain materials where fineness and uniformity are 
desired, a power loom properly worked and with the proper 
kind of yarn will give as good if not better results, for liunian 
power is more variable than mee.hanical j)ower. 

The market for the Welsh hand -weaving depends chiefly 
on the heaviness of tlie ’material, for the quality and amount 
of the yarn used makes it exceedingly durable. Certain 
materials of intricate j)attern will remain to be woven by 
hand, foi; though machinery for these is obtainable, it is very 
elaborate and expensive, and far beyond the reach of the 
small manufacturer. 

S'pinniug mid Weainng as an Art 

Apart from those traditional W(?lsh hand-loom weavers 
who depend on yarn that has been spun by machine mostly at 
the local woollen mill, there are two examples w here both the 
spinning and weaving are done by hand. One of the two 
industries is run by one woman, the other by a married 
couple and one helper. These people are artists, and it is to 
tills that their success is due, for weaving lends itself to 
artistic treatment. But the artists aM) not Welsh, and one 
of them described the Welsh as being ‘rather stupid, with no 
originality, and not enterprising’. 

The woman working alone derives nothing from the locality. 
She seldom uses wool from the Welsh mountain sheep as it 
is too coarse. She buys finer weol elsewhere, most of which 
she spins herself on the wheel, but as demand is so*great she 
has to send a little of it to hand spinners in other areas. She 
uses vegetable dyes made from plants gathered locally. All 
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weaving fo done on a hand-loom, and then each piece -is 
made np by hand into a garment. She makes skirts,, scarves, 
jackets, caps, and so on. Generally only short lengths are 
made, the worker having decided beforehand for what gar- 
ment each one is to be used. Thus she is able to bring out her 
artistry and to give the touch of originality on which her 
success no doubt depends. She li^s no definite market, but 
is in a position to sell her things to friends and ‘ W^est End ’ 
purchasers. Hhe docs not find that hand-made garments are 
too expensive, or that machine-made garments are really 
cheaper. She considers their apparent cheapness to be due 
to the false values of modern times, for she holds that if the 
durability and general superiority of hand-made garments is 
taken into account, they are no more costly in the end. 

The experience of the other group is dificrent. They have 
two spinning wheels and three hand-looms. The wool is 
bought from all parts of the country, woven in artistic de- 
signs, and sold by the piece. They make tweeds and cloth 
suitable for shooting, golfing, tennis, and other pursuits. In 
their opinion the chief diffieulty with such material is to find 
a good market for it. Much labour has been expended on 
the materials, and hence they demand high prices. But with 
the cheaper imitations now on the market it is difficiilt to find 
a market that will make it a profitable employment. They 
find that it is of no use dei>ending on West End tailors, as 
they demand a big middle-man’s profit. But in this case, too, 
social advantages have made it possible to trade directly with 
friends and others of go(Ki standing, and hence the enterprise 
has advantages that would not be found under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and any extensive develo})ment on these lines 
amongst rural workers is impossible. 

Non-Raral Factories • 

Before attempting to draw any conclusions it will be well 
to contrast the nonv'ural factories with those already de- 
scribed, as they give an idea of the type of factory that deals 
wdth the wdiolesale market, and has now no economic con- 
nexion with the neighbourhood in which it has grown up, 
except that it employs local labour. 

At Holywell, Llangollen,* Newtown, Llandidlaes, Narberth, 
Carmarthen, and a few other places, there are factories of this 
developed type, and there is a group of them at Drefach and 
Pentrecourt in the Tcify Valley. There are also a few in the 
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Tdwy Valley and® in North-West Carmarthenshire. The 
actual position is determined by water-supply, still useful for 
.cleaning and fulling but long since discarded as a sotirce of 
power. The wool is mostly English or foreign of a fine 
quality, and the chief products are fine flannels, yome firms 
specialize in large shawls ; some make yarn, which is knitted 
on the premises into jumpers, coats, or costumes ; one or two 
specialize in tweeds and suitings. A little Welsh wool is 
sometimes bought, but there is no direct dealing with the 
farmers. From fifty to a hundred men and women constitute 
the usual labour equipment, but some factories of this modern 
type employ no, more than twenty. The business of these 
mills is considerable in normal times, and they are well able 
to hold their own in the open market. 

Is it possible to determine whether these nou-rural 
factories show the type into which the more primitive 
factories will normally develo]3, and \\ hat chances there are of 
their so doing, or whether they are merely archaic remains of 
an old order, left behind in com])etition with the surviving 
‘ fittest ’ ? Or again, are*they destined to evolve in some other 
direction, where there is a place for them in modern economy? 

The reason for the survival of the small mills is the varied 
local needs that they supply from local wool, and unless light 
railways and motor roads bring the remoter regions of Wales 
into contact with the outer world and its emporiums, the 
local home needs will still provide the staple trade of small 
woollen factories, to which any outside market will be supple- 
mentary. 

Some of these factories have never got beyond that early 
stage of economic growth wdien the products of the farm, no 
longer sjjun and woven at home, are taken to be worked up by 
special craftsmen and then fetched home again for use. It 
is natural for the farmer to think that his own sheep grow^ the 
best wool in the world, and a highland farmer will bring his 
clip to the factory, all from the same \yelsh mountain breed, 
and expect the owner to convert it into anything he may 
need — from fine flannel to cloth for a heavy rug or overcoat. 
It is true that the wool from a single fleece is sorted into five 
or ten kinds suitable for different purposes, but especially at 
the larger factories it is not wortl^^hile to deal separately with 
such small quantities of each kirul of w ool as a single farmer 
can supply. Thus, it is obvious that most of these mills 
have reached the next stage in the growth of industrialism, 
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in which the farmer sells his wool to the^mill and buys the 
materials that he requires. 

This* system has the same advantages as the first in per-, 
sonal contact, economy of transport, and extreme simplicity 
and directness of trade dealings, while it gives to the farmer a 
greater choice of materials and to the manufacturer the 
opportunity of grading all the wool for use-in the products for 
which its varying qualities are best suited. But it requires 
more capital, for the factory owner has to keep goods in stock 
and also to buy more wool, instead of realizing the price of his 
whole output on completing the work. 

Apart from the varying demand from, the farms, the 
factories supply yarn and mateiial to the villagers. Owing to 
the. increased use of cotton goods, this market is smaller than 
it was, though the factory owner may sometimes hire a stall 
at the nearest market town in order to enlarge his circle of 
customers. 

In South Wales there is a special market amongst miners 
for the local Welsh flannels. These are now produced both by 
the country mills and by the largo factories. The mills owe 
their origin to the mining pojnilation which has grown up 
since the great development of the South Wales iron, coal, and 
other industries. They have always made grey flannel, which 
was carried to the periodical sales in the mining area and sold 
direct to the wearers. A few of the mill owners still visit 
these sales, held at Neath and elsewhere, in hlie spring and 
autumn. It used to be impossible to buy Welsh flannel at the 
shoj)s, but now the larger factories sell through the shops, 
where the finer kinds, which are coming into vogue, are also 
dis])layed for sale. 

'The lum-rural factories are the only ones which do any con- 
siderable trade in the wholesale market, and, considering the 
types of local wool used in the smaller mills, it seems likely 
that these will continue to find their chief market in the 
varied needs of their o,wii neighbourhood, unless, indeed, they 
develop on industrial lines, buying raw material in the whole- 
sale market ready sorted for their purposes. 

Products 

The Welsh factories produce flannels, blankets, cloth and 
yarn, and m some of them ^nawls, cloth for suits, tweeds and 
knitting yarn are also made. The rough durable fabric made 
of the Highland wool, much worn in Anglesey and known as 
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‘ Brethin cartre hAs unfortunately lost much of ii^ market 
owing to. changes of fashion. The Welsh mountain wool 
IS also made into ‘ carthcni a very durable kind of bed- 
rug which can easily be washed and can be made in any 
colour ; it is used largely in South Wales. The old j)eople 
know its value and comfort, and it deserves greater popularity. 
The South W ales factories specialize more in fl annels . During 
the last few years ‘•jumper ’ knitting wool has been more in 
demand than wool for stockings. Reversible quilts require 
elaborate looms which have been installed only at the larger 
factories in Carmarthenshire and Merionethshir(\ J^'ewer 
shawls are manufactured to-day than formerly. They come 
chiefly from Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire, but most 
factories have a hand-loom on which they can be made if 
required. Blankets arc made at all the factories. One, 
which has been taken over by a Yorkshireman, is to be used 
entirely for blanket manufacture when trade becomes normal. 

. The Baw Malerial 

The method of sheep -farming has already been described.^ 
It is interesting to note that the ‘ rural type ’ of factory is 
found not only on the banks of streams, but at the f)oint where 
the highlands and th(i lowlands meet. There are a number of 
factories mi the western edge of the central j^lateau just as it 
grades into the coastal lowlands. 1'his situation gives the 
manufacturer a greater variety of wool, which he can get both 
from the highland and the lowland breeds of sheep. 

With the exception of the industrialized factories, each 
factory depends almost entirely on its own locality for its 
wool. A little very fine wool may be bought from England 
or from aliroad to mix with the other or for weaving the 
finest fabrics. It is usual for a small wool manufacturer to 
buy the clips of the same farms year after year. But wool is 
also collected at certain centres, such as Newtown, Bangor, 
and Llanrhaiadr, and put up for sale,jand the larger mills, 
which means, roughly, those using steam-power, can select 
the qualities they need. The largest mills of the ‘ non-rural ’ 
type use very little Welsh wool at all, buying their supplies 
in the open market, because their staple product is fine flannel 
and needs the finest wool. But general tendency is to use 
different qualities and not to restS^ict the output to, any one 
type of goods. 


1 See Introduction, p. 3. 
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The m^st important breeds in Wales a4’e the Welsh moun- 
tain sheep, bred originally in Carnarvonshire and Merioneth- 
shire ; the Kerry Hill breed of the Montgomery hills ; and the 
various breeds of the lowlands, including Southdowns, 
Shropshires, and cross-breeds of many kinds. 

The most prevalent are the Welsh mountain sheep, which 
graze on the short, wiry grass of the highlands during the 
summer months, and winter on lowland farms. Though the 
mutton is excellent, the wool is short and harsh and apt to be 
full of ‘ kemp ’ or dead fibre. It was this harsh nature which 
made Welsh wool of little value in the market a few centuries 
ago, and accounted for the insignificance of the trade in wool. 
It made up at the homesteads for personal and house- 
hold use. It is, however, very durable and excellent for 
certain purposes, as for ‘ Brethin cartre ’ and ‘ cartheni 

The wool is also suitable for tweeds of a rough kind, but 
for some reason the Welsh have never developed this branch 
of weaving as the Scotch have done so successfully, with 
somewhat the same type of wool. Perhaps it i& that the 
Welsh do not appear to have made a«success of dyeing. Scot- 
tish home-spuns originally won their fame not only through 
their weaving qualities but from the beautiful colourings 
that were obtained by primitive methods of vegetable dyeing, 
with bracken, lichens, sea-weeds, and all kinds of herbs and 
berries. Beautiful, soft colourings, blended by the weaver’s 
skill, produced harmonious effects of a kind that industrial 
manufacture did not achieve.- The ‘ finish ’ of the Welsh 
tweeds has also failed to find favour. Perhaps the rough 
wool does not lend itself to the kind of finish that is common, 
which is apt to take away the distinctive character of the 
fabric. However, Welsh tweeds sent to Scotland for dyeing 
and finishing seem to be sold without difficulty in normal 
times. 

The Kerry Hill sheep of Montgomeryshire provide much 
finer, softer wool, and no doubt that is why trade with Eng- 
land developed in the Severn Valley. 

The lowland wool is considered excellent for blankets, but 
the name ‘ Witney ’ blanket is more popular with the public, 
who will give a higher price for any blankets made at the 
Witney mills, than for the; test Welsh blankets. 

The small manufacturer generally prefers the lowland wool, 

1 See p. 31, above. 

* Report on Rural Industries in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
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which gives him quS^Iities suitable for flannels and Ahawls as 
%well as for the coarser, heavier articles. Even the mountain 
\)reed, when reared entirely on the lowlands, grows finer and 
longer wool, with less ‘ kemp 

Attempts have been made to improve the highland wool by 
crossing the Welsh mountain sheep with a fine fleeced variety, 
such as the Cheviot or Merino, but these have proved un- 
successful, for the hardiness of the breed has been impaired. 
An experiment is being.made in crossing with a small French 
breed, the Loaj- sheep, but so far the result is doubtful. 

The farmers have far more of the coarser wool to dispose of 
than the local faatories require. The wool is sold to a mer- 
chant who sorts it into the six or ten grades that each fleece^ 
provides, and that which is not offered for sale at Welsl^ 
centres is sold direct to large woollen factories, chiefly iii' 
Bradford. 


Power 

The actual position of the woollen factories has always been 
determined by the watei'-supply. Wales is favoured in this 
way, not only because of its heavy rainfall, but because the 
streams flow swiftly down the steep sides of its rugged peaks. 
A stream >vith such a gradient is a cheap source of power 
through the agency of a water-wheel. But there are several 
disadvantages in this system. First, the stream, which is 
torrential in winter, may almost dry up in a hot summer, and 
for months there may be no adequate water-supply, and many 
of the factories have no means of reserving it. Sometimes 
where the supply is low a small dam is built so that water 
collected at night may be utilized for power during the day. 
Again, a small oil or suction gas-engine is sometimes put in 
to supplement the water-power. Another disadvantage is the 
irregularity of rate of working. This does not matter much 
for carding and spinning, but streams are often considered 
too uneven in force for weaving. The speed can be regulated 
by means of an engine working simultaneously with the water 
wheel, and this method sometimes solves both problems, the 
engine providing power when the water is low. 

Of the existing woollen factories, ninety-five depend en- 
tirely on local streams for power-' that is 60 per cent, of the 
whole number. These include alf the small factories and 
quite a number of larger ones. The majority of the larger fac- 
tories have steam-power. Some ten factories have installed 

3203.3 Ti 
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oil- or stfeam-engines to supplement their water-power, work- 
ing them either simultaneously or only when the water-power 
fails. 

Not a single factory uses electric power, though some who 
utilize electricity for lighting, talk of doing so in the near 
future. An owner of a factory where there was plenty of 
power from the stream said that the ‘present system of 
leasing gave him no security of tenure, and that he could 
not risk the initial expense. With the modern development 
of electrical machinery, and the possibility of cheap trans- 
mission of the current and of storing electric power, it 
should be possible to harness these mountain streams so as 
to give a constant and even supply of power. There are 
already examples of the use of an old mill for supplying a 
village with electric light. 

Associations 

There arc now two Associations among the .workers in 
wool in the Principality — one is that of the manual workers, 
and the other, that of the employers. 

A Labourers" Union was formed as early as 1900 in the 
Teify Valley, Between the years 1860 and 1900 about 
twenty woollen mills were erected in the two J^arishes of 
Penboyr and Llangeler and their immediate surroundings. 
These parishes are on the southern side of the.Teify river, and 
constitute the north-western parishes of Carmarthenshire. 
The years 1860 to 1900 sa w great advancement in the woollen 
trade in this area. Before 1 860 there were only about three 
small factories there. By 1899 there were 260 weavers and 
the same number of women and children employed in this 
industry within these two parishes.^ Judging by these 
numbers, each factory employed between ten and thirty per- 
sons. They did not depend on the immediate neighbourhood 
for their market ; rather they took most of their wares to the 
mining area of Sout\i Wales. 

The Labourers’ Union formed included all the woollen 
workers in these parishes. Later, its boundaries were ex- 
tended so as to include the district of Pencader. A scale of 
piece-rates was fixed for ,the different branches of the manu- 
facture and also a daily wage scale. Since then these workers 
have earned according to this scale, variations being made 

^ 1 See Daniel Jones, Pltvyf Llangeler a Penboyr. 
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from time to time t(? suit the state of the trade. Fcj|' the rest 
of Wales there has never been any co-operation among the 
employees. Consequently their wages varied at each factory, 
and on the whole they were much more poorly paid. 

Since the formation of the Welsh Textile Manufacturers' 
Association, all tlie factories in AVales have adopted the one 
rate of pay. This is an association of the owners and em- 
ployers formed a f^w years ago. At present it has about 
110 members, the approximate number of woollen factories 
in Wales being 150. The very small mills for separate pro- 
cesses ^ do not belong, as a rule, to the Association, nor do 
all of the very smallest general factories. Of those employing 
three persons and upwards approximately 85 per cent, are 
members. 

Before the formation of this association there was a ten- 
dency for each manufacturer to try to undersell his neigh- 
bour. This was seen both at the market stall and at the fac- 
tory itself. A manufacturer would lower the prices to such an 
extent that he found it difficult to make his business pay. If 
he employed labour outside the family the wecd^ly wage was 
exceptionally low. The result was that all members of the 
family had to hel]) in the manufacture. He did not work out 
methodically how much he should reckon for each worker. 
Instead he thought that the only means of capturing trade 
was to lower his prices. One man stated that when in the 
prime of life and able to help in any part of the manu- 
facture he earned only 1 per week. This state of things did 
not bring the best men into the industry, and it made the 
manufacturer’s son migrate to other employment when 
possible. 

Since the formation of the Welsh Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association, matters have undergone a change for the better. 
A scale of wages, both by piece-rate and by daily wage, has 
been fixed for all branches of the industry, and this scale has 
been adopted almost everywhere. In Glamorganshire the 
wages paid are above those fixed by the Association, owing 
to the competition of other industries in this area. Not only 
has the Association raised the wages of the labourer, but the 
employer has benefited greatly by it. Meetings of the mem- 
bers are held periodically and by this means the manufac- 
turers have come into contact with* each other. There is no 
fixed price for the finished articles, but each man works out 

^ See p. 23 * 
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systematically the cost of each and fixes Its price accordingly. 
Thus, by co-operation the owners are able to earn an income 
that makes it possible for them to pay good wages to their 
employees, and to allow for a living w^age for their families. 
It has been suggested that if such an association had been 
formed earlier, a large number of the small factories that have 
closed during the last thirty years would be working still. 
Also there would be more young men, including owners’ sons, 
in the trade, and consequently more desire for development. 
The Association has a warehouse at Penarth, near Cardiff, 
where each member can send any goods to be sold to the 
shops. Jn this manner it is intended to do away with the 
numbers of middlemen, and to decrease the cost of marketing. 
The trade deq)ression of the last two years has temporarily 
upset many of the plans of the Association, but in time it is 
hoped to provide a better market and in some way or other 
to advertise Welsh woollen goods. 

Conchidon 

‘ The inaniior in vliich the woollen* industry has unaided held 
its ground in this area fi.e. the counties of Merioneth, Mont- 
gomery, CanJigan, Peniliroke, and C^arniarthen) affords some 
reason for hoping tliat if assisted and encouraged it would in time 
do much to cheek tlic increasing depopulation that is going on 
in these rural districts.’ ^ 

Wales has tlie wool, plenty of water-power, and the labour 
necessary for the woollen industry. As for the social effects 
of such an industry on the rural areas, the following passage, 
quoted from a book describing those two parishes in North- 
Western Carmartlionshire wdiere the w^oollen industry has 
played such an important part during the last seventy years, 
where moreover the workers have been organized since 1900 
in a Labourers’ Union, is of interest : 

‘ Tlic last fifty years of expansion and improvement in this 
industry has influenced all manner of things in these parishes. 
Smoky and disreputable cottages have disappeared ; there is 
work for every person, and the number of poor is less than in the 
adjoining parishes. The farmer finds a ready market near at 
hand for his produce and even better prices than in Carmarthen. 
This industry was also one reason for the extension of the Great 
Western Railway to NewcAstlc-Emlyn.’ 2 

^ D, Lleufer Thomas, Memorandum on the Woollen Industry of Wales, 

* Daniel Jones, op, cit. 
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But new marketl are needed, and it is essentirJ for the 
fabrics to-be made attractive to a new class of customer. It 
is true that the smaller factories will still fulfil the function 
for which they have always existed, in making fabrics for 
local use, because they can make up the local wool into a 
larger variety of articles than bigger factories will undertake 
to do. But local -markets of this kind tend gradually to 
dwindle, as outside ‘goods and customers penetrate with the 
extension of transport,, providing the local inhabitants with 
more opportunities of travel and of seeing other ways of 
living. The industries, therefore, if they do not develop 
industrially and. become ‘non-rural’ factory enterprises, 
need to find a market where the distinctly local characteris- 
tics of the work have as great a value as they have had. in 
their own neighbourhood. It is through visitors that this 
market may })e found. Attempts are already made to in- 
terest tourists and visitors by displaying Welsh tweeds in 
shops at holiday resorts. Motors arc bringing them in 
numbers to all parts of Wales, and the connexion between 
motoring and the Welsh ‘climate at once suggests motor rugs 
and motor wraps as suitable objects to display in shops in 
tourist centres. Interest in traditional arts is growing. Why 
should not the tourist be used more systematically to adver- 
tise Welsh tweeds, rugs, and scarves ? Photographs put up in 
the hotels, and tours organized to visit a woollen mill or a 
hand-loom, would stimulate the interest of visitors and lead 
to orders, and this interest would react on the workers and 
make them more inclined for enterprise. Small articles, such 
as scarves, skirt or jumper lengths, caps, stockings, and 
gloves, could be shown to attract those numerous visitors 
who do not wish to make a costly purchase, but like to get 
smaller gifts and mementoes while in holiday mood. 

But success can only be attained if the fabrics are pleasing 
to the eye, however warm and durable they may be, and it is 
to be regretted that more has not bee]\ done on the lines of 
the experiment at Aberystwyth College for Carmarthenshire 
described above.^ With modern taste for bright and beautiful 
and varied colours, it is clear that better and more original 
colouring is needed to make Welsh tweeds and rugs more 
popular. There is no reason why -Welsh tweeds should not 
gain a reputation comparable to thbse from Harris or Donegal. 

At the same time, great care should be taken not to make 
^ See p. 25. 
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processes too expensive and ‘ precioils ’ for the general 
public, fir a ' society market ’ is not a safe one for general 
workers. It does not seem likely that demand for hand-spun 
cloth, such as artists make, will expand in Wales, because 
the finest and softest yarns, such as Shetland, are preferred 
in art weaving, and because machine-spinning has long been 
established in Wales. 

But quite apart from hand-spinning and the choice of fine, 
soft wools, artists depend for their effects on the blending of 
colours on the loom. This applies both to power and to hand- 
weaving, though the hand-weaver has a very real advantage 
over the factory weaver in that ho can vary his output with- 
out additional expense for small quantities. Many artist 
weavers who do not make homc-spuns depend for their effects 
on their blending of coloured threads. It is undoubtedly in 
the dyeing of the yarn before it is woven, and not in the dyeing 
of the woven cloth, that opportunities lie for developing the 
art of making Welsh woollens. 

The fulling and finishing process which is undergone by the 
Welsh traditional weavers' material tends to make it look 
identical with the same type of material woven on a power- 
loom. In such work there is no artistic merit arising from 
the fact that a hand -loom and not a power-loom has been 
used. But the process is needed to make it more fleecy, warm 
and rainproof, and it should be continued. All the more care 
should be taken to give distinction in the colouring and 
weaving. 

Inquiry and experiment is needed in the properties of local 
vegetable products for dyeing wool, and the processes and 
results should ho brought to the notice of people in the 
weaving district. Other methods of dyeing should also be 
studied. The factory owners might be encouraged to dye, or 
some central dyeing works might be established. But the 
development of dyeing as a big-scale industry would pro- 
bably fail in the pqrpose of getting distinctive colourings 
for the Welsh wools. Either dyeing is a big-scale industry 
producing for the wholesale market, or it is an individual 
process done for personal tastes. The woollens of Wales do 
not seem likely at present to be able to supply big local 
dyeing factories to compete with those already established 
elsewhere, but small experiments in dyeing would be a 
stimulus to artistic efforts, and bigger enterprises might 
follow later if the need arose. 
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Subsidiary Industries 
Shirt^making 

The tendency now is for farmers’ wives to buy ready-made 
shirts instead of buying flannel as they used to do to make up 
at home. Sometimes a little shirt-making is done by a dress- 
maker or by a widow in a village near a wool factory, mostly 
for some private order. There are sewing factories connected 
with some of the woollen factories, and some of them have 
their own shirt-makiiig department. The smaller woollen 
mills send flannel to special shirt factories to be made up 
and returned as ^shirts. Flannel is also sent to Manchester’ 
Huddersfield, Cardiff, and other towns to be made into shirts. 

Shirts are made at the woollen factories of Holywell, 
Llangollen, Newtown, Llanidloes, and Drefach. At Cardigan 
and Llandyssul there are shirt factories unconnected with 
woollen manufacture, cxcex)t that they dcj>end on local 
material. 

Shirt factories employ from three to fifty girls. More 
division of labour is possible in the largest factories, but the 
methods are much the same in all. A number of sewing 
machines are driven by power, the cutting is generally done 
by one person, and each girl makes as many shirts as she can 
and is paid 3d. to HJd. a shirt. Girls can make eighteen to 
twenty shirts a day, and the earnings vary from 27^. to 355 , 
a week. 

Out-work. Some factory owners employ out-workers to 
make shirts, but most of them find it cheaper and more satis- 
factory to send the flannel to another factory unless they can 
install machineiy themselves. Out- workers are generally en- 
gaged in household duties, which make it uncertain whether 
they can finish their work for the factory in any given time. 
The juices for making vary from Is. to Is. 6d. a shirt, the out- 
worker using her own machine. The factory sometimes sup- 
plies machines, as well as cotton and buttons, and pays from 
6^d. to Sd. a shirt. The usual number made is four or six in 
a day, but the women do not spend their whole time on the 
work. 

The young girls, as a rule, prefer to work in a factory ; but 
those who are delicate, and the married women who cannot 
spend regular hours at a factory,* prefer out- work! 

The demand for ready-made shirts is increasing, and other 
flannel garments are also made at some of the small factories. 
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The opinion was expressed that the futurfe of the flannel tra de 
lies in producing ready-made garments, and the enxployment 
of girls at woollen factories to make these garments is likely 
to increase. 

Hosiery 

The manufacture of hosiery has very little connexion with 
the woollen mills. A few old women are still to be found 
who knit stockings by hand for the sake of earning a little 
money. At most they can knit one stocking in a day, and 
they charge 25. or 25. 6c?. for making a pair. As a source of 
regular employment this system has almost disappeared. 
There are a number of women and girls scattered over the 
country, who ciither depend entirely on stocking knitting 
or do some in the time that they can spare from domestic 
work. Each one has a knitting machine, the price of which 
varies from £10 to £16. All depend on local orders, and as the 
knitters are scattered the demand is fairly good, as a rule. 
In a very few cases they supply a local shop. The wool is 
either brought by the customer, or the knitter provides it. 
It comes mostly from English firms, the Welsh yarn being too 
coarse for their machines. Big stockings for men take from 
one hour to one hour and twenty minutes to make, according 
to the knitter’s skill, and a pair of socks takes from forty 
minutes to one hour. The prices received are from l5. 3d. to 
l 5 . 6d. for men’s stockings, but in one or two cases it was as 
low as 8d. and even lid. a pair. Socks range from 9d. to 
l5. 3d. a pair. A little re footing is done, the charge varying 
from 6d. to 9d. a pair. 

A few of the woollen factories in North Wales employ one 
or two girls for stocking knitting. In such cases the manu- 
facturer supplies the knitting machine and all necessaries, 
paying the girls between 3d. and 5|d. each pair. It was 
reckoned that a girl could make from ten to fourteen pairs 
a day. In South Wales some woollen manufacturers had 
knitting machines, but they found great difficulty in securing 
the labour ; ‘ the girls seem to prefer any other work.’ 

Hosiery Factories 

In 1915 hosiery factories w^ere opened at Bethesda (near 
Bangor), Talsarn (near Carnarvon), and Blaenau Ffestiniog 
by the help of the American Relief Fund — money collected 
in America to relieve some of those who suffered owing to the 
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war. These three Villages are in the slate-minir^ area of 
North Wales, and this trade was in an exceedingl 3 /bad state 
at this time. So factories were opened and set up with 
ordinary knitting machines. Each of these employed from 
thirty to fifty girls, and it was arranged that wool spun at 
the local woollen factory should be supplied for the work. 
Each girl spent a- little time learning, and so soon as she 
could produce a good stocking she was paid at the rate of 3 g?. 
a pair. She only did the knitting, the work of finishing and 
pressing the stockings being done by another girl, and by this 
system she could soon make from twenty to twenty-four 
pairs a day. Tb/3 weekly earnings ranged from 25.9. to 305. 
During this time the factories worked only for Government 
orders. 

Soon after the end of hostilities the factory at Ffestiniog 
was closed, whereas the other two have gradually diminished 
in size, and at present employ about six girls each. It was 
found impossible with hand-machines to compete with large 
manufacturers who installed electrically driven machines, 
but the employment thu^ supplied for girls in the locality had 
been a great help both financially and socially, and they 
would welcome a continuance of the opportunity of it. 

At Carpiarthen there is a large hosiery factory where a 
number of girls arc employed. At Newtown the knitting of 
jumpers, scarves, coats, costumes, stockings, and all manner 
of woollen goods is carried on on a large scale. Each gives em- 
ployment to a large number of girls, and the districts benefit 
considerably by these works. 

Ready-made Clothing 

There is a new tyj)e of clothing factory having nothing 
whatever to do with local traditions except in so far as it is 
indirectly a substitute for the old workrooms formerly at- 
tached to the drapery shops in rural towns. A certain amount 
of clothing and hats, both for stock tend to order, used to 
be made in these workrooms ; the work was done entirely 
for the customers, and there was no specialization. The girls 
engaged in it entered as apprentices on leaving school, and 
after a time they began to be paid, but the earnings were low. 
In one of these shop workrooms about twenty girls.used to be 
employed. With the establishment of the Trade Boards for 
fixing wages, employment began to dwindle. The reasons 
given by the owmer were that the scale was far too^high for 
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a rural area ; there was no longer any period during which 
a beginner could learn without being paid, and the rates 
were ‘ absurdly unfair A learner entering at eighteen years 
old had to be paid an hour, whereas a learner of sixteen 
years old — at a more alert and teachable age — received 
an hour to begin with. Thus it was very difficult for a girl 
over eighteen to get employment in such a business at all. 
Owing to the variety of the work, it was impossible to apply 
the piece-rate system by which more, allowance could have 
been made for learners of varied capability. As a con- 
sequence, no new learners were taken, and as the employees 
left the business dwindled. Thus, it has /3ome about that 
the stock of these sho})s is now bought ready-made from 
factories wiiere there is more specialization and economy of 
labour, but where the employees do not get the all-round 
experience that the local drapery and millinery workrooms 
afforded. 

Some of these factories are to be found in rural parts of 
Wales. It is notable that an emidoyer of 100 girls’ makes no 
complaint of the Trade Board rates, Whereas another employ- 
ing twenty described them as ' a death-blow^ to rural indus- 
tries They are economically j)ossible with specialized 
machinery and somewhat minute division of labour, but not, 
apparently, in the less well-equipped factory where all- 
round work is necessary. 

The factory emjdoying 100 girls has separate machines for 
cutting, button -hole stitching, button fastening, and so on, 
all driven by electricity. It produces ladies’ and children’s 
summer frocks and pinafores. It is near a small village and 
the girls come from the surrounding neighbourhood, but 
more from the small towns than the country. Most of the 
village girls go into service on the farms, but the town girls 
are not willing to do so and are therefore very glad of alterna- 
tive work. These girls travel to and fro by train. Beginners 
are paid 15^. a week for a time, and when proficient they 
are j)ut on piece-rates and can earn on an average 305 . and 
sometimes 355. in a week. The w^holc neighbourhood speaks 
highly of the establishment, and it appears to be thriving. 

Both factories sell in the wholesale market, being inde- 
pendent af their owm locality except for labour. No out- 
workers are employed by either. 

None of the clothing factories make use of water-power. It 
is more important apparently to be near to a railway than to 
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a -suitable supply of water-power. But with the recent 
increased knowledge of the means of getting eleciric power 
from streams, there seems to be a possibihty of more de- 
centrahzation of clothing industries of this type. The pro- 
ducts are not so heavy that the transport to and from a 
station would be a very serious expense. It is interesting to 
note that most of "the factory owners are Lancashire men. 

Tape and Lace Making. 

There is another example of decentralization of industry 
from Lancashire into North Wales. A factory, lately erected 
in a rural area, is^pecializing in boot-laces, corset-laces, twine, 
and all kinds of tapes. Cotton and silk only arc used, and 
these are all brought by rail from Lancashire, the finished 
articles being all sent back to Lancashire, and the whole 
outfit is owned by a Lancashire man. So far the factory is 
not fully developed, and the position cannot be judged fairly. 



CHAPTER III 

WOODLAND INDUSTRIES 

Wales as a whole has very few areas where much land is 
devoted to the growing of timber. What timber there is in 
the less densely wooded areas is cut down and utilized at the 
small village workshops for the making of agricultural and 
household implements. The cariKsntcrs and wheelwrights 
who work in the villages form by far the" most important 
section of woodworkers in W.ales. Where there is any 
quantity of timber to be disposed of it is very seldom used 
for local manufactures, but is usually taken by rail to other 
districts. The coal-mining area of South Wales itself is 
practically devoid of forest, and hence there is a demand, 
which reaches to all parts of Wales, for wood suitable for 
pit-props. 

The chief woodland areas of AValcs arc the valleys of the 
Wye, the Usk, and the Severn. These valk^ys lead into 
England to the east, and arc in many respects English. It is 
here that most of the woodland industries, especially the 
underwood indu.stries, thrive. 

Cloo.s 

Clogs are boots and shoes with wooden soles. The clogs 
that are worn in Wales are known as ‘ country ’ clogs, as 
distinct from the ‘ Lancashire ’ clogs w'hich are lighter. The 
soles of Welsh clogs are from one-third to half an inch thick. 
Leather uppers are attached to give them cither boot or shoe 
form. The clogs with high uppers are suitable for gardening, 
farming and factory work, and also for children’s wear, that 
is, for people who wear them all day or all through the work- 
ing hours. Those with low uppers arc useful for the farm 
maid who wears them only for dairy and out-door work. 
Having no fastenings, they can easily be slipped off and 
changed for lighter shoes when she comes indoors. The 
clogs have iron rims fastened to the lower edge of the 
sole, to raise it above ground or water and to protect it 
from wear. 

Clogs are considered the warmest and healthiest type of 
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foot-wear for mucfoy and wet districts, but unfortunately 
there is a certain stigma attaching to their use, fc|r they are 
regarded as a sign of poverty, and there is a tendency among 
the poorer classes to-day to substitute inferior boots, which 
are expensive because they last only a short time, and less 
healthy because they fail to keep out the wet and cold. In 
some districts the- wearing of clogs is quite exceptional, and 
in others they are hardly known at all, and are considered 
the most uncomfortable foot-wear possible. There is no 
doubt that they must be worn for some little time before they 
can be used all day without discomfort, but they cause no 
lack of ease to those who have worn them from childhood. 
The areas of South Cardiganshire and of North Pembroke- 
shire around the Teify Valley are the only parts of Wales 
where a large proportion of men, women, and children still 
wear clogs. In Carnarvonshire and Anglesey they are worn 
by farm labourers, miners and others, and they are used in 
the industrial areas of Flint, Denbighshire, Glamorgan, and 
Carmarthen, by miners and other industrial workers. 

Clog soles may be made of alder, birch, beech, or syca- 
more. The kind of timber varies with the district and the 
purpose of the clog. Most clog-makers keep to one j^articular 
kind of \yood, an(l are convinced that no other kind is suit- 
able, but a few exam]:)les were found of a maker using both 
alder and birch, or alder and sycamore. 

Alder is byfar the commonest of the woods used for clog- 
soles. It grows only in damp places, and is found near run- 
ning water on marshy land. Owing to the heavy rainfall of 
Wales alder grows abundantly in some parts, especially in 
the valleys of central Wales and in the western regions. In 
Lancashire, where clogs have always been worn extensively, 
alder is very scarce ; alder from Wales is therefore in great 
demand, and the Welsh themselves j^refer their clog-soles to 
be made of it. Being a quick-growing tree it is . coarse- 
grained and soft, and therefore easy tp cut — a great advan- 
tage to the cutter. Moreover, being soft, it gives to the shape 
of the foot, and hence is comfortable. It is supposed also to 
possess certain medicinal qualities that are good for the feet, 
and is still used by some old people as a remedy for foot 
troubles. Farm servants, men in steel and iron works, and 
in mines which are not damp, demand alder soles, but it has 
the disadvantage of absorbing moisture rather freely, and 
of wearing away in damp districts. Hence it is not suitable 
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for people working on wet floors and ground. Alder ^ is 
only cut |in the spring or summer, and the blocks must 
be left to dry for some months before they can be shaped 
into soles. 

Sycamore has a great advantage in that it can be cut at 
any time of the year and shaped so soon as it is cut. 

in the Tcify Valley in South Cardiganshire and North 
Pembrokeshire every village has a clog-maker who makes 
complete clogs, and here not only the farm servants but also 
the women and children in the villages wear them. These 
people will have no other but sycamore, and believe that 
sycamore is more comfortable for the feet apd more durable, 
being closer grained than alder. These clog-makers generally 
have little room for storing blocks, nor much capital to buy 
a large stock of wood annually. Sycamore is used sometimes 
by one or two village clog-makers in Carnarvonshire. They 
state that the reason of the extensive use of alder elsewhere 
is that it is of no value for any other industry and hence is 
cheap, whereas sycamore, which can be used for many other 
purposes, is more expensive. In support of this, one man 
stated that sycamore cost him L*. per foot, whereas alder 
cost only per foot. 

Birch is closer grained and harder and withstands^ moisture 
better. Birch clogs are very extensively worn in Yorkshire, 
but this material is not employed by any clog-block makers 
in Wales, neither does the village clog-maker ever use birch. 
The men working in some of the mines in Flintshire demand 
birch clogs, and these are supplied by the clog-makers who 
buy the soles already trimmed. 

Beech is the wood used when the soles are cut and shaped 
by machine. The machine often cuts the wood across the 
grain, and soft wood is thus liable to split, but beech is hard 
enough to stand cross-cutting. It is cheaper and more plenti- 
ful than other timber, and with machine-made soles this is 
a great asset. Wheij soles are shaped by machinery the 
upper surface is not so well grooved, and this perhaps is the 
reason why they are less comfortable than hand-made soles. 
Most people object to beech on the ground that it does not 
give with the foot, and thus is uncomfortable. 

The only place where beech was found to be used in Wales 
was at Dolgelly, where for some little time a factory was set 
up for the maMng of clog-soles by machinery, but it has now 
ceased working. 
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JExcept in the I?5ify Valley and for machine-made soles, 
alder is the timber used. By far the greatest amount of this 
is cut into clog-blocks where it is felled, and sent in this state 
to Lancashire. There are a number of Lancashire firms em- 
ploying men in gangs of four to eight to go round the country 
making clog-blocks in the woods. The employer buys the 
timber and arranges for the felling. The alder is bought 
standing, its measurement being made by the eye only, the 
purchaser paying so much per foot for the timber. Alder 
between twenty years and thirty years old and not less than 
9 inches in diameter is preferred. After felling, coppice 
shoots spring up, and in about twenty years a man can cut 
from the same district again. 

Processes of Mamifachire 

The making of clogs may form either a single industry 
carried on by the same man or in the same workshop, or its 
three processes: (1) ‘breaking up’ or clog-block cutting; 
(2) sole-making ; and (3) seatsman’s work, i. e. making and 
fixing the upper to the soles, may be carried on quite sepa- 
rately by different workers and different firms. 

The cutting of clog blocks, chiefly for Lancashire makers, 
is carried on in many parts of Wales in the woods where alder 
is found. The industry is distinct from that of the complete 
clog-maker, and is differently organized. Some cutters are 
Welshmen working for a Welsh employer who sells to a Lan- 
cashire firm ; others are master men ; others are natives of 
Lancashire who are sent as journeymen from one plantation 
to another. Most of the gangs working for Lancashire firms 
are to be found in Central Wales, in North Cardiganshire, 
Breconshire, Radnorshire and Montgomeryshire, and a few 
in Anglesey. 

‘ Breaking-up ’ or clog-block cutting is a whole-time, but 
seasonal, industry, which is carried on during the spring and 
summer months. The breaker-up has, to move about from 
place to place. He may remain in one plantation for any 
length of time from six months to six years, moving during 
that time when necessary. He has a little rectangular tent 
to shelter him from sun or rain, which can easily be moved 
and carried. It is open at one side, and he stands facing the 
opening as he works at shaping the blocks. First the wood 
has to be cross-cut into logs, which are of four lengths accord- 
ing to the four sizes of soles wanted. Since it is much easier 
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for two men to saw than for one, the cutter usually hires un- 
skilled laljour out of his own wages for the sawing, or arranges 
for another cutter to saw with him. 

The logs are then split with an axe into two blocks, or into 
three if the logs are big enough in diameter and free from 
knots, and the blocks are roughly trimmed into shape with 
the axe if too large. The skilled work with the special knife 
follows. A heavy wooden block about- two feet high and 
three feet wide is used inside the tent, as a kind of bench, 
and the knife is secured to it by a steel hook. This hook 
attachment acts as a pivot on which the knife is swung in 
working. The knife consists of a blade about six inches long 
and four inches deep, with a steel handle about two and a half 
feet long in one piece vdth the blade, bent at an obtuse angle 
where it joins it. TJic cutter works the knife with his right 
hand up and down only, while he holds and moves the clog- 
block on the wooden stump with his left. The long handle 
gives considerable leverage, but great skill and strength is 
required, and as the cutter has to bend low with each stroke, 
the work is very trying unless learnt in boyhood. Most of 
the men working for Lancashire firms have used the knife 
in boyhood in their lathers’ workshops while still very young, 
and they' find no difficulty in later life. The shaping of the 
block is done by turning it about as the knife works up and 
down, and the shaped blocks arc thrown into separate heaps 
as finished, according to their size. At the end of the day’s 
work the cutter builds them into cubical or conical stacks, in 
such a way that the air can circulate freely, counting them as 
he stacks them.^ Here ends the work of the cutter, for he 
leaves the stacks drydng in the woods, and the employer has 
to arrange for their transport and sale. 

There is a large amount of waste wood both in chopping 
the logs and in shaping the blocks, especially if the wood is 
knotty\ Sometimes the cutter can dispose of this to his own 
advantage, and if he, is near a town he can sell it at a good 
price for firewood ; for example, at one place the waste was 
sold at (js. a ton, the buyer paying 12.5. a ton for haulage. 
But often the cutter’s work is done in places too inaccessible 
for him to find any sale for the waste. The money gained by 
selling the waste was supppsed to pay for the man’s lodgings 
w'hilc away from home. 

^ See illustrations in vol. i, Timber and Underwood Industries and Seme 
Village }yorkshopSt p. 04. 
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Conditions 

Although some cutters are only apprenticed for A year or 
so, the custom has been for them to go through five to seven 
years’ apprenticeship in all branches of the clog trade, after 
which they keep to one branch only. Before the war the 
work was poorly paid, a man having to work very long hours 
to make a living. During the war prices had risen to 4^. and 
45. M. a dozen, and a very good hving could be earned. But 
these prices were not maintained. The usual prices at the 
time of investigation (1923) were Is. Qd. per dozen pairs of 
mixed sizes, or l5. 2d. per dozen for the smallest, to \s. lOd. 
per dozen for the largest. On an average a cutter working 
about ten hours a day can make twenty-four to thirty dozen 
pairs of clog-blocks a week, and can earn 35s. or 405. apart 
from the sum he makes by selling the w^astc wood. A 
Journeymen’s Association, to which all the Lancashire cut- 
ters belonged, but only a small proportion of Welsh cutters, 
compelled an apprenticeship of five to seven years, and fixed 
the piece rates, but with the slump of late years it has ceased 
to exist. It was criticized by some of the cutters on the 
grounds that the master journeyman who employed labour 
obtained undue advantage by its regulations of prices and 
apprenticeship. 

Distribution 

The chief districts for clog-makers are (a) in the area to the 
south-west that includes South Cardiganshire, North Pem- 
brokeshire, and West Carmarthenshire ; (6) in Carnarvon- 
shire and Anglesey ; (c) a few in Flintshire and Denbighshire. 

In the first district every village cobbler is a dogger as 
well. He has his clog-blocks at hand, which he shapes and 
fastens on to old boot uppers. But he tends more and more 
to buy machine-made soles, which he says are cheaper than 
his own. The demand has alwaj^s been a local one, but the 
hawking of cheap clogs in the market «entres is causing a 
decrease in the outlet for local work. 

Where the old system still prevails the clog-maker uses 
sycamore, which he buys locally, fells, and hauls to his work- 
yard. As a rule he does all parts of the work himself, but he 
may employ a helper. 

As to the second district, hundreds of clogs were made in 
Carnarvonshire and Anglesey up to twenty years ago, and 
sold in all parts of North Wales, and even so far south as 
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Aberystwyth. In Carnarvon town itself there were six shops 
in one street, employing from six to nine doggers each. The 
shops are still there, but they seldom employ more than one 
man, and often their clogging is merely the fastening of old 
leather tops on to machine-made soles. In Pwllheli there are 
three or four shops which have declined to the same extent, 
and in Llangefini, which used to be the clogging centre for 
Anglesey, there arc now only three doggers. At Amlwch 
the three thousand men who used to be employed in the 
copper mines were supplied by local doggers. Up to twenty 
years ago the chief competition was from Ireland, whose 
soles were imported and sold at 3c/. a dozen pairs below the 
Welsh oTUis, but to-day it is the machine-made sole that is 
swamping the local dogger’s market. 

Alder is always the material used in this district, and the 
clog-maker buys it in the same way as do the Lancashire 
manufacturers.^ Either he sends his men into the woods 
during the summer months to cut the blocks, or, if he em- 
ploys no labour, he hauls the timber to his own yard and cuts 
it himself during the summer. The method of working is the 
same as that already described, but in these shops the same 
person cuts the blocks, trims the soles, and often makes and 
fastens on the uppers as well. {Sometimes, liowever, different 
craftsmen do the different processes. The sole-maker who 
fashions the clog block to the shape of the foot uses a stump 
and knife in the same way as the block cutter. ^ But he has 
two other knives, one with a slightly concave blade, with 
which he shapes the u])per and lower surfaces of the sole, and 
another which cuts out the groove all round the sole and heel 
to which the upper is fastened. 

There are from twelve to eighteen sole-makers in this area. 
The average rate of pay is 7 a pair, and as a good crafts- 
man can make about eighteen pairs a day, he can earn rather 
better wages than the cutter. 

The ‘ seatsman ’,.who may or may not be a sole-maker as 
well, shapes the uppers and fastens them to the soles. The 
leather is cut either by hand or by machine, sewn up by 
machine, shaped on a last with a hot iron, fixed on to the sole 
with a welting put over the join, and finished with a clasp for 
fastening, a metal cap t© protect the toe from wearing out, 
and irons underneath the* sole. These irons are bought from 
Bolton and one or two other places. 

^ See p. 47. 


* See p. 48. 
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Old uppers are fastened on to new soles by many men in 
these villages who are not doggers by trade. » 

The demand for these clogs is decreasing, and compara- 
tively little wholesale trade is carried on nowadays owing to 
the increased competition of machine-made soles and finished 
clogs from elsewhere. Most clog-makers have added to their 
clogging trade a retail business in boots and shoes. 

In the third district, Denbigh and Flint, the clog trade was 
never of such importance as in the others ; machine-made 
soles are fast ousting the hand -made soles, and the number 
of doggers is decreasing rapidly. 

Prospects 

The competition of machine-made clog soles is keeping 
down the prices. In Lancashire factories are swamping the 
market with beech dog-blocks, and it is thought that as the 
machinery is improved, the demand for Welsh dog-blocks 
will cease. The number of ap})rentices to the trade is de- 
creasing so fast that there was hardly one found in the whole 
area investigated, most of the cutters being past the prime 
of life. 

The wearing of clogs has been decreasing for the last fifty 
years, and the decline is continuing. In the remote districts 
of Carnarvonshire and the south-western counties, given a 
local market and easy access to timber and Jc^ather, the dog- 
maker may hold his own for some time to come, but with 
better means of communication and intercourse, it seems 
likely that even here he will find it difficult to compete 
against the machine-made product. It secerns unlikely that 
the demand will bo sufficient for factory methods to be em- 
ployed with any permanent success in remote rural areas. 
A factory for making clog-soles with machinery was set up 
at Dolgelly. Here was a well-wooded country, plenty of 
water for pow or, and plenty of labour, for the district has not 
yet resumed normal conditions after the closing down of the 
gold mines. This factory has now ceased working owing to 
disagreement as to wages. But there was also much difficulty 
in getting sufficient demand for the number of soles manu- 
factured. This difficulty might have been overcome with 
time and advertisement; but in Wales, with the exception of 
the industrial areas, the demand w5uld not be sufficient for 
a large factory. Neither can these factories look to Lan- 
cashire for their market, where plenty of beech is available. 
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Cooperage 

The work of the cooper includes the making of chums, 
butter- workers , butter-trims , butter-tubs , milking-pails , 
cheese-vats, salting-tubs, washing or ‘ dolly ’ tubs, and casks 
or barrels for storing butter, beer, or cider. 

Less then seventy years ago there was a cooper in every 
village. He used local oak for the tubs, churns and casks, 
and local willow for hoops to bind them. He supplied the 
farmers in his own district with all the utensils that they 
needed in the dairy and for home and local brewing. There 
was also a market for beer and cider casks. His tools were 
very simple, consisting mainly of a saw and a cooper’s knife. 

The cooper’s work consists in cutting boards of oak to the 
required size, placing these in position and binding with 
hoops, and making and fitting circular lids and bottoms. 
The old-fashioned churns, which were merely tubs with a 
churn-staff or plunger that was worked up and down to beat 
the cream into butter, were made in much the s&mc way as 
barrels. The coo})er aJso made wash or ‘ dolly ’ tubs, salting- 
tubs, butter-^ hands ’ and ‘ moulds ’. Those were hand- 
car\"ed to mark a. pattern on the butter. 

To-day there are a few village coopers to be found who are 
either too old to w^ork at all, or who do nothing beyond a few 
repairs now and then. Even in the market towns there are 
very few of the old type of cooperages. Thel’e are about five 
small cooperages employing from one to three men, still 
making dairy utensils for out-of-the-way farms. One of the 
coopers is in a remote village, but even here the materials are 
now all brought by rail to the station in the village, and 
although he supplies all the surrounding district, he has to 
supplement his income by acting as postman. The other 
cooperages are in market towns. They have very little 
machinery and they sell their goods either in their own shops 
or on a market stall. They retail w^ooden spoons and other 
wooden utensils which they do not make. 

Not one of these cooperages has an apprentice, but in one 
shop a son is working with his father. One or two men who 
were once coopers’ apprentices have become carpenters, and 
another with an artistic* bent is now a wood-carver. There 
arc still a few men who are part-time coopers, who work 
either in local factories on the repair of casks, or they repair 
casks at home for the butter merchant. 
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In the Severn Valley cider is still brewed at the farms, 
and one cooper in a market town supplies the ci,sks and 
also makes them for a local brewery. He still has plenty 
of work. 

There are three main causes for the decline in this rural in- 
dustry. The first affects neighbourhoods where communica- 
tions are good enough for milk to be sent every day to more 
populated areas. Instead of the surplus milk being made 
into cheese and butter at the farms, it is taken by rail to 
factories. There are such factories at Carmarthen, Llandilo, 
and Haverfordwest in South Wales. Whereas casks used to 
be bought by the farmers every year and taken filled with 
surplus butter to the market town to be sold to a merchant 
from some industrial centre, now they are either made at the 
cheese and butter factories, or they are bought from mer- 
chants who import foreign butter, and are merely repaired at 
the factory. Brewery, like dairy work, has become concen- 
trated in big industrial areas with the same result, namely, 
the decline *of the local demand for the village cooper’s work. 

The remoter farmers, being unable to sell their milk in 
industrial centres, still make a good deal of butter. But 
wooden pails for milking have given way to the easily 
cleaned galvanized ones, and the old-fashioned tub churns 
have been superseded, first by a cubical churn with a revolv- 
ing wooden fan inside, and later by the ‘ barrel ’ and ‘ end- 
over-end ’ churn now in common use. All these churns re- 
quire some iron, and since American oak is preferred as being 
better seasoned, and iron bands have replaced wooden hoops, 
none of the material used is produced locally. Few of the 
old-fashioned coopers ever learnt to make the new churns. 
They had not the capital to instal the machinery required, 
the carriage of material from a distance was expensive, and 
the goods demanded were so different from those which they 
were accustomed to make, that it is not surprising tha^t the 
country coopers could not adapt thenneelves to new con- 
ditions. 


Prospects 

Cooperage as a rural industry is a thing of the past, and 
when the old men die there will be no one to take their place. 
Where it survives it is concentrated in districts where 
breweries and dairy factories create a demand, and it is very 
unlikely to be developed under new conditions elsewhere. 
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Turnery 

Apart* from the chair-leg turnery of Monmouthshire, three 
men have been found who earn a living by making wooden 
spoons, bowls, egg-cups, butter-prints, rolling-pins and 
boards, stools, and^tool-handles with the help of a lathe. 
There are also a few scattered about here and there who use 
a lathe sometimes and supplement their earnings by a little 
clog-making or by cultivating a small holding. 

The tool-handles are for farm implements and are made of 
oak found in the western region of Carmarthenshire. The 
indoor utensils are made of sycamore, which is found in the 
Teify Valley, where it is also used extensively for clogs. 
Sycamore does not affect the colour or taste of what is put 
into the bowls and sjjoons, and is therefore suitable for 
kitchen and table utensils. 

The lathes are turned by water-power or by an oil engine, 
and the goods are sold in the market centres. 

Prosj^ects 

With the increasing use of china, aluminium, and tinware, 
the demand for wooden utensils has declined very much, and 
it does not seem likely that this branch of turnery will sur- 
vive unless it is combined, as it is by one of the turners men- 
tioned above, with tool-handle making. But it is an in- 
dustry such as would appeal to the artistic Visitor or to the 
lover of ‘ antique ’ objects and methods, and it is quite 
possible that these old-fashioned, turned articles might fetch 
a remunerative price in the art shops of touring centres as 
survivals of an interesting local craft, if some enthusiast 
were to help the turners to find a market. The dangers of 
such a market are, however, obvious. 

Chair -leg Turnery 

In the English-speaking districts of the Forest of Dean, 
that is, in East Monmouthshire and East Breconshire, 
there used to be numbers of chair-leg turners who worked 
their lathes in the w oods.^ Treadle lathes were also to be 
found in many carpenters’ shojis, where much of the local 
furniture was made. But the turners have had to abandon 

^ See K. S. Woods. Rural Industries round Oxford^ Pole-lathe turners in 
Buckingham, Part 2, ch. 1. 
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the.craft on account of the competition of chair-legs made by 
steam-saws and power lathes in the factories. TJie hand- 
made chair-legs were superior to those turned out in the 
factories, for the logs were cleft by hand instead of being 
sawn across the grain of the wood. The cross-cutting of a 
power saw produces a certain proportion of legs that are 
liable to snap in use, and when these are painted and var- 
nished the public cannot detect the flaws. Chair manufac- 
turers acknowledge the superiority of hand -cleft legs, but are 
not willing to pay the extra price. 

The valleys of the Usk and Wye in this district form the 
most densely wooded area in Wales, and the plantations of 
deciduous wood of various kinds provide the whole of the 
material for local turneries. There are four of these produc- 
ing nothing but chair-legs, each emplo^dng from four to ten 
men. Each factory employs also one or two men to make 
hurdles and barrel-hoops, but the chief trade is in chair-legs. 
Each employs its own men to fell the timber, and has its own 
saw-mill for cutting it into suitable pieces for the lathe. 
Hand-cleaving has long since been supplemented by power 
sawing. The waste wood from sawing and turning is used 
to produce power for the lathes and steam for straightening 
the poles. ^ 

A number of lathes are driven by one (mgine, and the 
turner’s work is to fix a suitable piece of w^ood into the lathe, 
mark the pattern on it by means of nails driven into a })ieeo 
of w^ood, and then to cut it to shape while it revolves rapidly 
under powder. It needs great strength as well as skill to hold 
the knife in the right position against the revolving pole. 
Three years are considered a reasonable time for apprentice- 
ship, but after this there is still much to learn before the 
turner can make his work profitable. All payment is by 
piece-rates, depending on the amount the worker is able to 
turn out. It is difficult to estimate the earnings, for the rates 
vary with the pattern of the leg and tlifjj kinds of wood used. 
Some men can turn out from two to three hundred legs a 
day. Although the weekly wages vary, the turners consider 
that they can earn more than the agricultural labourers and 
perhaps more than the coal-miners in this district. Before 
the war the earnings were very low in this industry, and this 
is believed to be the reason why very few young men learnt 
the trade. Conditions now arc very much improved, and 
there are a few young apprentices to the trade. 
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In the Severn Valley large saw-mills have been erected 
and tim^)er is sawn every year. It is sorted and cut, and 
much of it goes to the South Welsh mines for pit-props, that 
which is not suitable being used in local workshops to supply 
the needs of the farmers. One of these workshops has de- 
veloped into a turnery where about twenty men are em- 
ployed. There is not now enough local wood for turnery, and 
timber is imported through Liverpool. Here are made 
wooden candlesticks of intricate shapes and old-fashioned 
designs, legs of tables and chairs, banisters, railings for 
wooden bedsteads, and a variety of other articles that need 
turning on the lathe. These are sent to London, Liverpool, 
and elsewhere, the distance of the market being a great handi- 
cap to the trade. 

This type of turnery is not carried on in the Wye Valley 
district mentioned above, because there is a great demand for 
all timber that is suitable for pit-props in the mines near by. 

There arc a few big turneries in industrial South Wales 
making chair and table legs, but no local wood is used, and 
the industry is in no sense rural. 

Fiirnitnre Making 

A certain amount of furniture is still made at small rural 
shops, especially in the market towns. Some of the crafts- 
men still use a little home-grown timber, but most of the 
material is im])orted through the ports of Liverpool and 
Bristol. This timber is already seasoned and can be used 
immediately. There is still much Welsh oak distributed all 
over the country, and when locally grown timber is used, it 
is usually oak. But there seem to be many disadvantages 
for the maker who uses it. It is very seldom seasoned pro- 
perly, and it is of small dimensions compared with many of 
the foreign timbers. Most of the raw material is brought by 
rail, and it is usual to find the workshop near a railway 
station. 

Very few men follow the processes through from the raw 
material, and the work consists mostly in assembling parts, 
such as legs, fittings, and machine -figured borders. There 
is little machinery, besides a saw, a plane, and sometimes 
a lathe. A little hand-carving is done sometimes, but the 
furniture ‘ maker ’ finds it cheaper to buy pieces decorated 
by machinery which he can get from larger firms. A little 
French polishing is carried on at these workshops. 
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.The industry depends on the local market and the local 
supply of labour. In the agricultural districts bordering on 
the South Wales coal-field a great deal of the furniture made 
in these small workshops is sent into the mining valleys, to 
people who have migrated from these parts. 

Prospects for Turnery and Furniture 

The study of rural furniture making leads to the question 
whether the hand-cleft wood and the traditional skill of the 
turners might not be turned to account by fostering a de- 
mand amongst artistic people and lovers of old patterns and 
old traditions for country furniture. It has been pointed 
out ^ that easy communications, which have deprived the 
country craftsman of his local market by bringing competi- 
tion almost to his doors, have also brought the tourist to the 
little art shop where local ‘ curios ’ are displayed. Bowls, 
egg-cups, and ladles of white sycamore, no longer wanted in 
the kitchen, might please the owner of the country cottage, 
and it appears likely that the work of the traditional crafts- 
man has only to be known to be appreciated. A good deal 
might be done by showing not only samples of the work, but 
photographs of the methods, in the art shops and exhibi- 
tions. A* cult of country-made objects is no less fantastic 
than the cult of old furniture, since both appeal to the craft 
lover’s sense of beauty and tradition. Apart from some small 
development along these lines, the prospects for industrial 
expansion in rural furniture are not good. 

Barrel-Hoops 

In the wooded areas of Monmouthshire, near Usk, Mon- 
mouth, and Tintern, there are about half a dozen wood- 
working firms where barrel-hoops and hurdles are made. 
Two or three of these are also turneries, others are saw-mills 
or carpentry shops. One firm which usted to employ six men 
making barrel-hoops now employs four. The others each 
employ only one hooper, and some of the hoopers are hurdle- 
makers as well. One old man only was found who worked 
independently of any firm, making hurdles and hoops for old 
customers, but demand for his trade was decreasing and he 
had not succeeded in making new connexions. 


^ See Introduction, p. 7. 
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1. Heavy Hoops 
Processes 

The barrel -hoops made in this district are for a heavy type 
of dry barrel used in Staffordshire and the Midlands for 
packing pottery for export, and in Sheffield for metalware 
for export. They are made of ash, grown locally. 

The ash poles are brought to the timber yard, where they 
are covered to protect them from bark beetles which during 
the summer will destroy whole stacks of wood if not properly 
covered. Each pole is split lengthwise with a blunt tool 
called a froward, into two, three, or four bands according to 
its diameter. Strips for th(i barrel-hoops are then shaved off 
the inner surface of these bands with a knife, each strip being 
very thin at one edge and about a quarter of an inch thick 
at the other, so that the hoop may fit tightly on the curved 
surface of the barrel and hold the staves firm. 

In this district the hoops are coiled ready for fixing on the 
barrel, although the railway rates for bundles of coiled hoops 
arc rather higher than for hoop rods packed straight in 
bundles. SonK‘ })otieries using })arrels have their own coiling 
plant, but the work needed is not usuall}" enough to keep 
their machinery employed, and most firms which pack for 
export in barrels, ])reicr to buy their hoops ready coiled. 

The coiling is still done in this district by very primitive 
methods. ^The cutter builds uj) a fire with his waste shavings 
and piles up the bands near the firt' to make them warm and 
pliable. Each band is made still more ])liable by continued 
bending on a wooden frame, or by 2 )assing it between two 
heavy rollcTs. The wooden frame on which the actual coiling 
is done consists of foui’ i)ieces of wood fastened together in 
the centre and radiating to form eight spokes, as of a wheel — 
erected more or less horizontally and about three or four feet 
above .the ground. Each sj)oke has holes pierced at similar 
intervals, and when boiling the worker puts an upright peg 
of wood into a hole in each spoke, at the same radius from 
the centre of the wheel. With his hands he forces one band 
inside all these pegs, takes it out gently and fixes it with a 
nail or by t^ ing the coils with a piece of split willow.^ He 
then replaces the hoop within the pegs on the wheel, takes 


^ See illustration in vol. i, Timber and Underwood Industries and some 
Village W orksho^ps^ p. 102. 
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the next band, and forces it inside the first hoop, and so on 
until he has six hoops in one coil. Nine or fourteen such 
coils make a bundle. ^ 


Conditions 

The hoop-maker is always paid by piece rates, and before 
*the war his earnings were very low compared with those of 
the miner working only a few miles away. He received 35. 
to 35. 6c?. for shaving and coiling one ‘ bundle and although 
a strong man could make about eight bundles a week by 
working ten to twelve hours a day, the usual output was 
about a bundle a day. Earnings, therefore, were from 185. 
to 265. a week. The present price is 55. to 65. a bundle, and 
it still compares rather unfavourably with miners’ wages. 

In former days there was an apprenticeship of a few years 
to the woodman’s trade, but a man can learn with a few 
months’ practice to turn out barrel-hoops fairly quickly. 
A hooper can usually turn his hand to hurdle-making or some 
other woodcraft when trade is slack. To-day there is not 
a single ai)prentice to the trade, and most of the hoopers are 
no longer young. 

There is no attempt at any organization amongst the firms 
or workers ; the reason is given that ‘ there are too few to 
form a union ’. But since all are in touch with one another 
and with Monmouth by rail, it ought to be possible for them 
to meet and. to improve the conditions. The difficulty is 
that purchasers already complain of the increased cost of 
hoops, which add to their expense of packing. Since, how- 
ever, there is no foreign competition for this particular kind 
of strong and large ash hoop, it is likely that firms packing 
heavy and valuable goods would be willing to j)ay a remu- 
nerative price for the reliable hoops that they need. There 
should be an understanding with the firms giving the orders 
that some guarantee wnuld be given as to the quality of the 
hoops.^ The trade connexions are of j^ery long standing, and 
with the plentiful supply of suitable wood there seems no 
reason why the industry should not continue. 

2 . Light Hoops 

Quantities of light hoops of \Yillow used to be sent away 
from this district up to twenty years ago. These are used 

^ Potters in Staffordshire have indicated the need of organization and 
education among barrel-hoop makers. 
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for smaller barrels for ‘ dry goods ’ such as butter and fish. 
But forei|;n competition has destroyed the demand for 
English light hoops. French hazel hoops are used for fish 
barrels and willow hoops are imported from Holland, where 
the dykes are planted with willow to bind the soil and to 
absorb the moisture for safety frpm flooding by the sea. The 
willow serves thus a double purpose, and is cheap. Dutch 
barrels of butter are, moreover, imported into Wales instead 
of the Irish butter that used to supply work to Monmouth- 
shire hoopers and coopers. Occasionally a local cooper makes 
hoops for an imported barrel, but since barrel-hoops serve 
only for a single journey, and are, therefore, considered 
expensive, boxes and other forms of package are increasingly 
used for lighter goods. There is, therefore, little likelihood 
of any future trade in the lighter and weaker barrel-hoops. 

Hurdles 

There is not much demand for hurdles in Wales. By far 
the largest part of the land is used for sheep-rearing on a 
large scale. Sheep walks cover the greater part of the high- 
lands. The farmer needs a few hurdles to form a pen where 
the sheep can be collected from time to time for washing, 
dix)ping, or inspection. Hurdles, being light and portable, 
are useful for making these enclosures, which are moved from 
time to time to fresh ground. The hurdles last a few years, 
so that there is not much work needed to keep up the supply. 
Farmers, too, are introducing wire netting for many purposes 
for which they formerly used hurdles. 

In some districts hurdles are made by an itinerant wood- 
man, who also makes fencing and gates. The farmer buys the 
wood, cither standing or already cut and sorted, at a planta- 
tion within a few miles from liis farm, and he pays the wood- 
man by the day. The woodman travels thus from farm to 
farm. But this system has many disadvantages for him. It 
is a very uncertain way of earning a livelihood, and much 
physical discomfort has sometimes to be endured. There is 
also need for a subsidiary industry during unfavourable 
weather. One woodman overcomes this difficulty by working 
on the farms in good weather and making hurdles in his own 
workshop in bad weather and when there is not much farm- 
work to be had. 

The few hurdles needed at the scattered farms of the 
country are sometimes made by the local carpenter. He uses 
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ash or larch according to the kind of wood grown locally, and 
makes generally no more than a few dozen a year. ^ The price 
is about 6s. each, and the hurdles are of rather a heavy type. 

The woodlands of Monmouthshire provide wood for the 
making of hurdles as well as hoops and chair-legs. All the 
Jialf-dozen firms making hoops also, make hurdles, employing 
usually the same man for both crafts. The hurdles vary in 
size. Five-bar cleft ash sheep hurdles arc 7 feet long by 
4 feet 6 inches high, and six-bar cattle hurdles are 6 feet long 
and 5 feet 6 inches high. These are made of ash poles, cut 
when eight or ten years old. They are used for agricultural 
shows, mostly in England. 

The industry seems to have originated in the eastern 
borders of the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, and to 
have spread westward. Several Monmouthshire hurdlers 
are natives of Gloucestershire, and some of them served 
their apprenticeship in that county. 

The men very rarely work in the woods, the poles being 
carted to’ the woodyard. The hurdle-maker saws the poles 
to the required lengths, splits each with a tool called the 
‘ froward and trims the pole. In making a live-bar hurdle, 
mortices are bored into each head ; the rails arc fixed into 
these mortices ; an upright pole is nailed in the middle ; and, 
lastly, two braces are nailed on. All this is done by hand. 
The mortices arc made by boring two separate holes about 
a quarter of an inch apart and cutting through the narrow 
division between them with a chisel. 

The prices of these hurdles range from 27^^. per dozen for the 
four-barred hurdle to 506-. per dozen for the cattle-hurdles. 

Co7idiiions 

The men are paid piece rates, and a man generally makes 
one hurdle an hour, or about eight or nine hurdles a day. For 
these he is paid from l6\ to Is. 2d. each, and thus earns from 8.s*. 
to 96‘. a day. Every hurdle-maker has* some other branch of 
woodcraft to supplement the hurdle-making. 

The river Vyrnwy, in Montgomeryshire, has been dammed 
to form the reservoir which supplies Liverpool with water. 
The hills surrounding this lake are very steep and the rainfall 
is heavy. These hills were plantpd with trees, mostly larch 
and spruce, about a yard ai)art,*some twenty years ago, in 
order to protect the land from denudation in storms, and 
to increase the water-supply. The work was done by the 
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Liverpool Corporation, which owns all the land. During the 
last few y^rs the thinnings of the trees have been employed 
for making hurdles. 

Eight men are employed in this industry. The holes in 
the heads are bored and the cross-bars are sawn out by 
machinery. Hundreds of .hurdles are turned out every week, 
and it is thought that with improvements -in the machinery 
the output could be increased. 

The selling price, including delivery, is 48.9. a dozen (size 
6 feet by 4 feet), and the cost of transport to the station of 
Llanfyllin, nine miles away, is about 3^. a dozen. 

The hurdles are sold to Lincolnshire and other parts of 
England, and are much more suitable for a cattle-rearing 
country, where they take the place of fencing, than for sheep- 
rearing districts, where light hurdles are preiferred. 

Packing-Shaving s 

This is another enterprise undertaken by the Liverpool 
Corporation at Lake Vyrnwy . The making of packing shavings 
was begun even more recently than the hurdle-making. A 
workshop has boon erected just below the dam, and all the 
power for driving the engines is supplied by electricity 
g(merated from the ‘ compensation water ’ from the lake. 
This same source provides electric light for the village of 
Llanwddyn, and demonstrates well the use ,that may be 
made of what is often called ‘ waste water ’. 

For the making of these sJiavings large trees, often two feet 
in diameter, are used. These are cut from the northern slope 
of the lake, hauled to the wwkshop, and here sawn into logs 
on one machine and shaved into long thin strips about half 
an inch wide on another. About six men are employed. The 
shavings are used by large firms and shops in London for 
packing purposes. Here again lack of transport facilities is 
a great ‘drawback. ^ 

Charcoal Burning and Wood Distillery 

The old method of obtaining charcoal was to burn timber in 
the absence of air. Charcoal, which is practically pure carbon, 
burns at a very much higher temperature than ordinary 
timber, and will heat a substance to a much higher degree. 
For this reason charcoal has been used in the smelting of iron. 

Wales is not very thickly wooded, but during the seven- 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries much iron was smelted by 
means of charcoal. In fact, the actual distributi(ji of iron- 
smelting works depended on the source of charcoal. Char- 
coal burning about the end of the seventeenth century 
decided the actual position of the smelting of iron (blast fur- 
naces) which are still worked near Wrexham.^ 

In South Wales-iron was discovered at an early date, but 
not much progress was made in the smelting of it until the 
close of the seventeenth century. From then to the middle 
of the eighteenth century the iron trade developed largely 
as a result of the immigration of iron-workers from other dis- 
tricts. The hill slopes were covered with forest, and it was 
the possibility of a good charcoal supply which attracted 
into South Wales its first iron- workers from the Weald 
district of Sussex. 

The timber was felled and cut up into logs. These were 
piled up into a regular heap, which was made almost air- 
tight by covering it with earth. The heap was fired and left 
to burn until all the timber had been converted into charcoal. 
In South Wales iron-smelting developed to such an extent 
that by the middle of the eighteenth century the hills were 
being cleared of forest and there was an actual shortage of 
timber fof charcoal -making. When the shortage of charcoal 
became acute the smelters took to mining coal and to using 
it for the first time in their blast furnaces, and the use of 
charcoal for smelting ceased. 

The same sequence of events followed, no doubt, in the 
North Wales smelting district. 

Charcoal is still used for the smelting and refining of copper 
and steel, and for disinfecting purposes. Most of the supplies 
for the large factories to-day is imported from tropical areas, 
but there is one wood distillery in Wales which still produces 
charcoal. This wood distillery is situated at Maes-y-cymmer, 
in the Rhymney Valley. The industry is subsidiary to coal- 
mining, for it consumes the wood that is useless for pit^props. 
These have to be straight, free from knots, and of a certain 
girth. There is much crooked or weak wood which is bought 
by this firm, and from it naphtha oil, and other products as 
well as charcoal, are extracted. 

By the old method all the gasei 3 and their products were 
lost, and only the charcoal itself was retained. This is a 
wasteful proceeding, for in many cases the by-products are 
^ See A. N. Palmer, Old Bersham Iron Works, 
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more valuable than the charcoal itself. At Maes-y-cymmer 
all biirniijg is carried out by modern scientific methods. 

A large building with big furnaces and iron retorts has been 
erected. The timber — first cut into logs — is put into closed 
retort chambers and all the resultant gases are condensed and 
purified. When visited the outlook for the industry was very 
uncertain, and very little distilling was going on. The proxi- 
mity of coal for fuel is a great advantage, but otherwise its 
situation in the centre of a coal-mining area is a disadvantage. 

A few years ago the same firm decided to set up a distillery 
at the forest itself instead of near the coal. In the valley of 
the Cothi river — a tributary of the Towy in North Carmar- 
thenshire — there is a j)]entiful supply of timber suitable for 
pit-props. Here a plant was erected for converting the waste 
wood into charcoal, oils and acids, and it worked for a con- 
siderable time. But with bad roads, and a haul of about six 
miles to the nearest railway station, the cost of the coal 
necessary for power and heat became excessive, and within 
a few years the scheme was abandoned. There is a plentiful 
supply of water-power here, and if this could bo used for 
supplying power and heat, it might still be possible to carry 
on this industry, and thus supply work for a number of 
people in a healthy environment. 

In Chepstow Park, near Tintern, charcoal burning is still 
carried on by the old method. The timber in this area all 
belongs to the Crown. The agents do a little charcoal burning 
themselves, and also sell the right in sonu^ of their woods to 
charcoal-burners. The timber felled on this land is used for 
telegraph posts, pit-props, and other purposes according to 
its size. What is left over is of no use except as fuel. Very 
often this is left right in the heart of the forest, and the 
expense of haulage makes it impossible to sell it as firewood, 
and so, periodically, these odd pieces are gathered, piled up 
and burnt by the old method, by employees of the Crown. 

There arc two or three men who make charcoal burning their 
whole-time occupation, buying the wood in the most inacces- 
sible parts of this forest. It costs them very little, and after 
turning it into charcoal by the old method, tliey carry it away 
in sacks. These burners are continually moving from place to 
place. They cannot, therefore, set up expensive machinery 
by which the other products of distillation could be collected. 
The sole advantage of their method lies in the fact that they 
can burn the wood without incurring much transport expense. 
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OSIER-GROWING AND BASKETRY ; RUSH-MAT- 
MAKING, BESOM-MAKPNG, AND ROPE-MAKING 

OsiER-GllOWINO 

There is very little systematic osier-growing in Wales. 
A description of three beds in the different parts of the 
country, and an account of the trial beds planted under the 
auspices of the Carmarthenshire branch of the Welsh In- 
dustries Association, will show the difficulties that have to 
be overcome if osier-growing is to be a commercial success. 

There is a bed in the Clwyd valley which was originally 
planted by a local brewery firm, to supply osiers for the 
baskets in which bottles were encased. Of late years boxes 
have bccn^used instead, and although fifteen years ago the 
bed was bought, cleaned and replanted by a Birmingham 
firm, they ceased before long to maintain it, and it is now 
entirely neglected. 

A plantation near Welshpool covers about two acres of 
marshy land lying below the level of the canal close by. ft 
is drained by a deep ditch which surrounds it. It l)el()ngs to 
a basket-maker and is well looked after. He has a few acres 
of land as welf, and keeps four cows, and apart from a few 
women whom he pays for peeling his rods, he em])loys no 
labour. It takes him about three weeks to cut his rods and 
his crop is about 200 bundles.^ While cutting, he uproots 
any stocks that are })ast their best and puts new setts in tludr 
place, thus avoiding the total replanting that would other- 
wise be necessary C‘very fifteen years or so. His l^askct- 
making is described later.*^ 

About six acres of the AVestern Forestry Company's nur- 
sery at Haverfordwest are devoted to growing willows for 
various purj)oses. Here too a number of ])askets are made,- 
and basket willows, mainly Salix triaadra and S, viminalis, 
are grown. The rods arc also sold to basket-makers and to 
lobster-pot makers in the county, and to firms in London, 
Nottingham, and elsewhere. The beds are looked after by 
the men employed generally on nursery work. Nursery 

^ See p. 68. - See p. 69. 
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plants of the Tree Willow {Salix alba, var. caerulea), grgwn 
for cricket bats, are sold when two or three years old for 
transplahting. 

In Carmarthenshire an interesting scheme for developing 
the basket industry has been working since 1899. In 1901 
basket-making evening classes ’^ere organized at Carmarthen, 
and as there was a lack of local osiers, a few were planted. 
Tile classes developed, and in 1906 premises were found for 
a basket factory and 1,000 baskets are said to have been 
turned out that year. By 1910 the output had increased to 
4,300 baskets. The centre was then moved to Llanelly which 
was thought to be a better market. In 1912 a grant was 
secured for growing osiers under the care of the County 
Council ; four small plots of not more than an acre were 
])lanted in different places, and in 1916 four more plots were 
planted. These plots differed widely in soil and altitude, 
and different kinds of osiers were selected. Their purpose 
was to discover and demonstrate the conditions under which 
osier cultivation could be made to succeed in the county. 

Unfortunately, the scarcity of labour during the war pre- 
vented a fair trial, for the beds could not receive proper care. 
On insj)ection by an expert in 1 920, three of the beds were 
discarded as unprofitable, owing to the land being either 
inaccessible or uiisuited to the species of osier that had been 
planted, or to its not liaving been properly cultivated. An- 
other had been given up, cattle having dcstr<>yed the young 
stocks. Another plantation was judged to be suitable for 
growing rods of two to three years’ growth, to be cut for chair- 
legs, tables, and as stacking for hampers. The remaining 
three beds were bearing good osiers, and in the expert’s opinion 
would be likely to prove commercially successful. 

All the labour employed on these plots are regular farm- 
hands. The rods are cut, sorted, and sent away without 
being })eelcd. During the first few years most of the osiers 
were !^old to the ba^et factory at Llanelly, and when this 
was abandoned later a market was found for a time in 
Gloucestershire. At present it is impossible for the farmers 
to find a market. The Agricultural Cbmmittce attempted to 
find purchasers, only to be informed that the willows were 
not of the right type, and that the owners were not always 
careful enough in the growling and cutting. Consequently, 
even the three beds that were deemed worth keeping in culti- 
vation are being neglected for lack of a market for the osiers, 
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though from each bed a small number are sometimes sold 
locally. 

The ©Kpcriment has shown the importance dt careful 
cutting of the rods every year, of keeping the beds free from 
weeds, and of choosing the best varieties suited to the soil. 
It has proved that there is mvch land suitable for osier culti- 
vation, especially in the alluvium of the valleys. It has not 
proved that osier cultivation can be made a commercial 
success. 


Cultivation i Preparation y and Marketing, 

Much hoeing and weeding is required the first year after 
planting, before the rods have established themselves. The 
rods are sometimes cut the first year, but very often they are 
left untouched until the second year. They can be cut as soon 
as the leaf has fallen or left until the following March. Their 
butts are immersed in water, and as soon as the sap begins to 
ris(‘ they are ready for peeling. 

Women *are generally emj)loyed to do the peeling. For 
this th(\v use a ‘ break This is made of a rod of steel bent 
double, hammered at the bend to form a spring, as in a pair 
of shears, which causes the two parallel blades to j)ress 
against the rod as it is ])ulled between them, their sharpened 
edges stripping off the pcel.^ The ends are curved outw^ards 
for th(^ insertion of the rod. The women w^ork either at 
home, as at Welshpool, or on the grower’s premises, as at the 
Haverfordwest Nursery. It is tedious work and peelers are 
difficult to get. They are paid 4rf. or 5rZ. an hour, or if on 
piece-rates, 26*. per bundle, which measures 30 inches in girth 
six inches from the butt end of the rods. They can peel about 
tw^o bundles a day. While peeling the rods are sorted into 
sizes and then dried. The owuuir j)rovides the breaks. 
Peeled willows last longer than unpeeled because moisture 
may eolkict inside tlie bark of the latter ; but owing^to the 
great difficulty of finding i)celers, all but the best kind of 
rods are usually sold unj)eelcd or ‘ brown ’. 

The Western Forestry Company is the only firm that sells 
osiers to any great extent, others being sold locally or utilized 
hy the owner. In 1922 prices near Haverfordw^est were 2^d. 
jier pound for green and brown ^inpeeled) ; 4d. to 6d, for 
large white ; Tk/. to 6d. for small white, or on an average 

^ See illustration, Etiral Industries of England and WaleSy vol. ii, p. 4(5. 
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£39 per ton. The recorder of these prices ^ is of the opinion 
that osiers can yield 50 per cent, of profit, allowing for the 
costs of lioeing, peeling, and marketing, for the growers ‘ who 
have the ability to bring their crops out of the initial stages 
into full bearing This takes about three years, but a bed 
that has been neglected. even fjur a year deteriorates beyond 
much hope of recovery. 


Basketry 

Basket-makers can be classified in three groups : 

(a) Those men whose chief or entire source of income is 

basket-making. 

(b) Disa))led persons. 

(c) Labourers who make baskets in their spare time. 

Industrial Basket- Makers. 

The osier-growers mentioned above who make a success 
of the beds are also basket-makers. The man at. Welshpool 
uses most of the 200 bundles that he gets from his two-acre 
plot for baskets made entirely for a local market. These 
include shopping baskets, farm baskets, laundry baskets, 
and butter baskets. The large, shallow baskets for carrying 
butter sell at 4.9. each. He reckons the cost of each basket, 
including the labour of peeling, cost of material, and a share 
of rent, to be about 2^., so that he gets 2.9. a basket for his 
work. Most of his goods are sold on wholesale terms to local 
fruiterers and ironmongers, but he describes the trade as 
a dying one which does not pay. 

At Haverfordwest one of the men working on the osier 
beds makes a few baskets in bad weather and at odd times. 

In South Pembrokeshire there are two brothers, sons of an 
English osier-grower and basket-maker, who are making 
baskets in different districts. The father came to this part 
of th^'country to plfint osiers on a local estate. These men 
grow a few osiers in their own gardens but import most of 
their material from England. They make baskets and wicker 
work of all sorts, including chairs, trunks, and lobster-pots. 
But the local demand is very small, and the transport of 
material from the growers and of products to market swal- 
lows up a large part of tteir takings. In their opinion it is 
necessary to have local osier beds and a good local market to 
^ Edward Bagley, M.A., 'Fhe Culture^ of Commercial Willows, 
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mnrke the industry a profitable one. They also think that 
the failure of Welsh osier beds is due to the ignorance of the 
farmers as to the way in which they should be looked after. 
Unsuitable kinds arc planted, they are not planted correctly, 
nor looked after when growing. ‘The Welsh’, they say, 
‘•have never made a success t)f osier growing.’ 

Individual basket-makers are often found in the larger 
market towns. As a rule they are Englishmen who learnt 
their trade from fathers in an English osier-growing district, 
and settled in Wales because of the market. , They bu}^ rods 
directly from relatives in England, make th^kind of baskets 
us(‘(l in the locality, and hire a stall in the market-place to 
sell their goods direct to the customer. By this means they 
avoid all middleman’s profits and are able to make a fair 
living. It takes about three-quarters of an hour to make 
a small shopping basket, the selling price of which is 2.s., and 
rec‘koniiig the cost of material as Is., they are able to earn 
about Is. an hour. 

Disabled Basket- Makers and the Blind. 

After a jK'riod of one to two years at a Government 
training centre the disabled ex-service men took up their 
trade in their own homes, care being taken that only one 
man settled in any neighbourhood. These men I)ought their 
wilhnvs from big firms in London. They depended entirely 
on a local market. During the first few months every house- 
hold would buy a basket or two. These were strong, and 
after the village and district had been supplied the demand 
naturally stopped. The men then approached the retail 
shops in the nearest town, but here they met the competi- 
tion of cheap imported baskets, and the shopkeepers were 
unwilling to stock a quantity of local baskets. Tims it has 
happened that several of the men have been obliged to leave 
the trade and to find other employment. It has been said 
that the men themselves are partly to blame ; that they were 
taught to make baskets of all kinds and to make and re-seat 
chairs as well. But the demand of a rural district is very 
limited, and even with all these branches of the trade it has 
proved only temporary. 

Most of the men classed under ‘ disabled persons ’ are 
blind, and have been taught their craft at one of the blind 
institutions. The blind institution supplies the raw material, 
and the baskets that the workers are unable to sell^ locally 
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it puts up for sale at its annual exhibition. The craft gives 
to the blind, if not a good income, at least an occupation 
which is profitable both to themselves and to the community. 

Spare-time Basket- Mahers, - 

A labourer who makes baskets in his spare-time is to be 
found in nearly every agricultural district. A farm labourer 
living in the village, a small farmer, a man who works on 
the road, the postman, mole-catcher, quarrymen, and old 
men who are past regular work, are often basket-makers at 
times. Some of these grow a few osiers in their gardens, but 
they mostly depend on cuttings from the hedges and the 
woods where hazel ajid willow may be found. The farmers 
generally allow them to cut these rods so long as they do 
no damage. Not one of the^se men has served any regular 
apprenticeship, hut some have picked up their trade casually 
and a few have learnt it from their fathers who were basket- 
makers. They can make shopjung baskets and big rough 
baskets for use on the farms. These baskets ate used for 
feeding cattle, and have dilTerent names in different districts, 
such as ‘ cawell or ‘ lippe \ Hazel withies are used for the 
framework and willow is plaited round them. The baskets 
vary somewhat in shape in the various districts, but are 
usually oval. The framework is made of six or ten fairly 
thick rods nailed to a rim of hazel, in and out of which lighter 
rods or split hazel withies are twisted. A space is left under 
the rim at each end so that it forms a handle.^ Similar 
baskets are used for carrying potatoes and were at one time 
used for peat. 

The baskets are sold direct to the farmers, and many 
an old labourer earns by this means a few extra shillings a 
week. 

In the Lleyn peninsula, Carnarvonshire, the making of 
these, baskets is an itinerant occupation for some old men. 
The farmer gathers and provides the material, the old man 
stays at the farm, and is paid a few shillings and given his 
keep. This system is rapidly disappearing. 

Lobster-Pots 

Two special branches of, the basket trade have considerable 
local interest, namely lobster-pots and coracles, which are 

^ Cf. Oak Scuttles in Shropshire. See Rural Industries of England 
and Wales, vol. ii, p. 58. 
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made by fishermen for use in their own trade, in the seaside 
or river side villages where they live. ^ 

The chief districts for lobster fishing are on the coasts of 
Anglesey, Lleyn, and Pembrokeshire. At each little bay or 
inlet are fisherihen who sometimes farm a few acres of land 
adjoining the shore. They fish at •all seasons of the year if 
the weather is favourable, and in bad weather they spend 
their time mending nets and making lobster-pots. The 
s('ason for lobster fishing lasts from April to October. The 
pots are hung on long ropes with small pieces of cork along 
them and a big piece at the end to float above the surface and 
show the position of the pots. These lie a few feet above the 
rocky fioor and tlie fislierinen pull them up each day to empty 
and re-bait them. It is noteworthy that there is a difference 
in the sha])e of pots made at small inlets only a few miles 
apart. By land there is little communi(‘ation, and these small 
inlets are very much isolated one from another. 

Lobster-])ots are usually made of willow. In some places 
th(‘ lishcrfnen have to gather their willows from the hedges. 
If fhere is a small willow plantation in the neighbourhood 
it is usual for the fishermen to hav(i permission to cut and 
gather what they require. Sometimes they pay a trifle for 
this right, ])ut at other times th(' owner has no use for the 
willows and willingly allows these men to use them. In Pem- 
bTokeshire some of th(‘ fishermen buy tlicir willow^ from 
])lantations, such as that at Haverfordwest. These rods arc 
never juuded but sini])ly jdaited to the shape required. 

Some ]iots are made of wire, but these soon rust in the 
sea and do not last so long as the wicker ones. Tor cylin- 
drical shaped pots ordinary wire netting is used. But wire 
and wire nefting are expensive, and willow, if gathered 
locally, costs comparatively little. A wicker pot will last 
several seasons unless destroyed in a storm. 

The most usual shax)e is that of a bee-hive, and pot 
stands 2^-3 feet high at the centre, on a base 2 or 3 feet wide, 
the rods being bent inw^ards to form a cylindrical passage 
about 6 inches wide from the dome to the middle of the pot. 
The fisherman begins at the bottom of this cylinder. He 
starts with eight to twelve thick rods as uprights, fixing these 
in position by a plait about two inches from the bottom, the 
two-inch spikes being left to nihke it more difficult for a 
lobster to withdraw when once he has entered the pot. As he 
gets to the top of this cylinder, the maker adds more rods and 
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continues to plait in and out of them outwards and down- 
wards until he has made a dome two to three feet wide. He 
then bends the rods perpendicularly to build the walls, turn- 
ing them in to the centre when he has reached the floor. 

Most of the fishermen work independently, making the 
pots in spare hours, but sometimes a gang of six or eight are* 
employed by one person, generally in the early spring. 

A fisherman is sometimes to be found who makes a speci- 
ality of this work and sells pots to the others. In one village 
a basket-maker had added the making of these pots to his 
other trade. One employer of about six fishermen buys all 
his pots from Cornwall because he finds the Cornish pots 
a better shape than any that his men can make. 

The demand for lobster-pots is not sufficient for a man to 
find full employment at this trade, but it is a useful occupa- 
tion for the fishermen, and would be worth the attention of 
a seaside basket-maker. 


C()RA(!LES 

The coracles still in use for fishing on the Welsh rivers do 
not vary very much, probably, from the boats of the ancient 
Britons, made of ‘ wattle like their huts, and covered with 
skins stretched tightly across the wicker or hazel framework. 
The modern covering is tarred calico or canvas, but the 
framework has a history of centuries behind it. 

The coracle is known in Welsh as ‘ corwgl ’ or ‘ corwg \ 
A scene near Carmarthen was described by Evans in 1 804 as 
‘ now pleasingly diversified by the numerous coracles that 
were sj^read by pairs in every direction to meet the fish 
[salmon] wuth their trawls on the turning tide \ 

‘ These boats he writes, ‘ are formed of wicker work. They 
are about live feet long and four feet broad, tapering to a point 
at the stern, and covered and secured with tarred canvas. In- 
deed t\e British appear to have been very early initiated in the 
art of wteker work, and baskets, though used by the Romans, 
appear of British or Celtic origin.* ^ 

To-day, rows of seven or eight coracles may be seen upside 
down drying on wooden frames by the roadside in the villages 
that border the Towy above Carmarthen, the Teify, between 
Cardigan and Lampeter, and the Dee, near Llangollen. There 
are a few on the river Wye* but elsewhere in Wales they are 
unknown. 


^ Tours in South Wales, 1804, 
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In the small villages along these rivers many earn their 
whole living by fishing. The salmon that they catch are sold 
to merchants who travel about from one village to another 
every day during the spring and summer to collect and 
dispatch them by rail to the big towns. Every fisherman has 
his coracle, which is made by himself or by some neighbour- 
ing fisherman more skilful than he. 

The coracles are very light, weighing from seven to fifteen 
pounds. Tliis is a great advantage, for the fishermen carry 
them a couple of miles up stream before putting them on the 
water and then float down stream. They are so built that 
they can be floated in very shallow water. They are about 
6 feet long and from to 4 feet wide. There is a flat bottom 
about 4 feet square, and the sides of the boat are upright, 
and at right angles to tlie wall at the broad stern. At the 
prow the boat ta^^s to a point, tlie floor being gradually 
curved upwa-rds tSWie top level. The coracle is from 1 foot 
to 18 inches deepriit the stern and scat. 

The fraihew’ork is made of nine bands of ash each measur- 
ing () f(*et 8 inches long, and across these are ])ut nine ribs 
measuring o feet 3 inches long. The wood is split out with 
a froward and a knife, to give bands an inch wide and about 
a quarter .of an inch tliick. This is done by a spokeshave,^ 
the man holding the rod on the bench. The bands arc w^oven 
into position with willow or hazel withies, each about 9 feet 
long. Hazel is most commonly used, the rods being peeled, 
and then soaked in the river for a day or two before use. The 
boat is made on the ground, the lengthwise ash-rods being first 
placed in position parallel to one another and 5 or 6 inches 
apart. Two of the ribs are pushed at each side through holes 
bored in the s6at of the coracle, so as to hold it in position, 
and a number of sticks reaching from the back of the seat to 
the bottom of the boat, form a basket in which to put the 
fish. A leather strap is fixed to the seat to enable the 'man 
to carry the boat on his back. 

The framework is left in the sun for a day or two to dry, 
after which it is covered with stout calico or with canvas, 
and is then tarred all over to make it waterproof. It takes 
about 5 yards of calico to cover the framework, and this 
represents about two hours work for a skilled man. 

A complete coracle costs about' £4. 105. Some fishermen 
are more skilled than others in the work. Their forefathers 
^ See Oak Scuttle-Making. Enrol Industries of England, vol. ii, p. 58. 
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have been fishermen and coracle-makers for untold genera- 
tions. As with lobster-pots, it is the custom for these skilful 
boat-buiKiers to be employed by less skilful fishermen, who 
collect and purchase the material, paying them for their 
labour only. Ash and willow can often be had cheaply from 
local plantations and hedges. At Monmouth it is the hoop.- 
makcr who supplies the hazel for coracles. 

Salmon fishing is a very profitable occupation in this dis- 
trict, and a man who combines fishing with coracle-making 
and netting, as is done in some districts, has his time fully 
and profitably employed. 

Prospects for the Basketry Trades 

-Basket-making and osier-growing supplies an example of 
a very old industry intimately connected with another in- 
dustry in which its products are used. Farmers, fishermen, 
and farm-labourers still maintain their inherited skill in the 
ancient craft of basketry, and make articles that they need 
in their work. Here and there some special degree of skill in 
th(' work has resulted in specialization by one or other of 
them who supplies the rest, but there is no systematic sale tc: 
outsiders. The material is not specially produced, but is 
found in the hedges and plantations around. Another branch 
of basketry is that found in the market towns, where an im- 
migrant from an osier-growing district has settled to find 
a market for his work. These men have served an apprentice- 
ship ill basket-making and have had expedience of scientific 
osier-growing. Thus, they either grow what is suitable for 
their trade or they know where to procure it. There is little 
attem])t at whok'sak* si^Iling, and none at production for any 
distant market. * 

Experiments, eitheu' to establish disabled men in this trade, 
or to dcveloj) basketry and osier-growing by means of classes 
and \ixperimental cultivation, have not proved successful. 
The reason seems to be that exceyit for the special kinds of 
basketry wanted and made locally, the competition of im- 
ported baskets, chiefly from Holland, is severely felt, for these 
are brought into all the market towns and sold at a low price. 

Where the osier trade has expanded for a while, it has been 
for some special purpose, for example, the existence of a 
local brewery wanting wicker cases. Tlic only growers who 
liave found it worth their while to produce osiers of good 
quality are men who know what they want for their basketry. 
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Tlie skilled growers find a sale for a few of the finest quality 
of osiers outside Wales. For others, the demand has not been 
sufficient to induce them to devote the time and trouble that 
is necessary for establishing and looking after good osier 
plantations. 

The only conditions on which a. successful expansion of 
basketry can be made, seem to be : (1) skill in clioosing, 
planting, caring for and cutting osiers ; and (2) some special 
market in which foreign competition, and the competition 
of substitutes for basket-work, is not likely to interfere for 
a long time with the trade. 

On the other hand, it has been shown that thei-i^ is plenty 
of land in Wales suitable for growing osiers, and if Dutch 
baskets can bear the cost of transport not only overseas, but 
on the railways to all parts of England and Wales, })erha])s 
under more favourable conditions of exchange, a market for 
home-made baskets may again be found, lint there is not 
much fruit growai in Wales and there seem tt) be few other 
basket-usiTig industries. 


Rush-Mats 

The whole of the wx*stw'ard-fa(*ing coast of Anglesey, 
stretching from Holyhead to the Momii Straits, feels the on- 
slaught of the south-west winds during th(‘ gr(‘ater part of 
the year. This wind causes strong tidal waves, which deposit 
the sand-dunes, in Welsh called ‘ twyni which extend along 
the whole- hmgtli of this coast, being more abundant nc‘ar the 
villages of Aberffraw% Rhosneigr, and in particular around 
N(wvborough. The onshore salt wands and the saiidy soil 
prevent tlie growth of ordinary grass and tre(^s, instead of 
which grows tin abundance of the sea-reed known as aw- 
mosphila ariniflimicea (mar-hesg). 

The land near Newd)orougli is at a very low level. It had 
been the custom to forbid the cutting of the ‘ mareske ’-'rush 
wdthin tw^o miles of the l)orough, so as to give some ])rotection 
from the sea/ but there arc records of a stretch of 180 acres 
of land being covered by sand in an inrush of the sea in Rhll. 

About 1810 the sea encroached over Malldreath Marsh, 
near Newborough, and it wxas decided to build an embank- 
ment to shelter about 3,000 acres. But the embankment was 
never finished, and to this day the danger is not abated. In 

^ E. A. Lewis, The Mediaeval Boroughs of Snowdonia, from Parliamentary 
Papers, 1835, vol. xxxi. 
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1835, the sea-rushes were turned to account in the local rnu-t, 
net, and rope-making industry. Although there is no record 
of these fndu>stries here in earlier times, yet grasses of this 
kind appear to have been used in industry from very early 
times. 

A writer describes Newborough in 1841 as ‘ the most 
misora bie spot in Anglesey It is an old village with a few 
hundred inhabitants, lying near fairly good agricultural land 
where the men worked for miserably low pay while the 
women eked out their wages by following their own mat- 
making craft. There is no doubt that the village was until 
recently in a very poor and backward state, but recent events 
alford a stimulating examjdc of what can be done by local 
energy and co-operation. 

The industry does not extend beyond the particular vil- 
lage, and tlic reason commonly given is that it requires 
traditional skill, which is either hereditary, or acquired in 
early childhood, and that a girl coming into the village older 
than 14 years can never learn to make the mats iso quickly 
or as well as the native. But this is not the universal belief, 
for others say that any one can acquire proficiency who is 
pre})ared to persevere. 

The yearly cutting of thc^ grass has been carried, on for so 
long by each family that now every woman goes to her own 
particular area of tlie sand-dune and claims it as lier own pro- 
perty from which no one else is allowed to cut any sea-reed. 

The reeds are cut with a scythe about the end of July and 
the beginning of August. The crop is then treated just in the 
same way as hay ; it is gathered into bunches, and left out to 
dry until crisp. This takes about a month in normal weather, 
and it is then brought into the house. Each woman thus 
provides herself with enough material for her own use, but 
some of the older women are unable to gather their own raw 
matehal, and buy their reed in bunches from Aberffraw, 
paying about 1^. for each bundle. Except in August the 
women are to be seen making these mats at all times of the 
year. In summer some of the younger girls form into groups 
of half-a-dozen, and go to work together in some empty 
house, thus keeping their homes tidy. As most of the houses 
have only one living room home work is very inconvenient 
when the house is occupied by a large family, and by meeting 
together the work is less tedious for the young girls. The 
^ Lewis, op, cit. 
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wives are not able to leave the house, and they prefer to work 
at home. 

* The grass is two or three feet long. To plait it si^ or seven 
straws of the same size are taken, and by knocking the bunch 
against the knee the w^orkcr gets them in order for plaiting. 
There are about six of these bunches in each plait and the 
width of the plait ‘is about four inches. All the plaiting is 
done by the right hand ; the left putting in the new bunches 
when the old strand is becoming thin, and keeping the plait 
in position. This method keeps the right edge always smooth, 
whereas the left edge, where the new bunches are joined in, 
is rough. A leather strap fastened to the ceiling forms a loop 
to support tlie plait. When long enough the plaited end is 
weighted down by a j)oker or some such object, or kept in 
position by the foot. In plaiting, the worker is seated, and 
has the work about level with her face. 

Until a few^ years ago only thatching-mats and grass-ro])es 
w ere made. ^'I'he thatching-mats were used for tiirowing over 
haystacks until the farmer found time to thatch them. The 
building of haysheds with zinc or corrugated iron roofs has 
naturally decreased the dcunand for these mats. The makers 
still hold that thatching keeps the hay in better condition 
because ik allows the sw^eat to evaporate into the air, wdiercas 
in a zinc-roofed shed the moisture condenses on the zinc and 
falls back again on the hay. 

These ‘ thatching-mats " are a])out nine feet by three feet 
in size. The worker plaits about eighty j ards in one long 
plait four inches wide. With a kind of sacking-needle and 
a thread made by twisting together three or four grasses, 
the worker joins the plait, until it forms nine lengths sewn 
edge to edge fnaking a total width of three feet and length 
of nine feet. 

Grass-ropes are made from tliis sea-reed. The grass is 
twisted by hand, putting in a certain quantity of straw 
varying according to the size and purpose of the rope.* Grass- 
rope is used for packing furniture and other objects with 
polished surfaces to protect them from being damaged ; for 
fragile goods such as glassware, pottery and stoneware, for 
covering barbed wire when being transported, and for many 
purposes on the farm itself. It is also used for other trans- 
port purposes, the chief market for ropes made here being the 
railway company. 

On the Continent large quantities of straw-rope are made 
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annually, but for this there is a special type of spinning- 
machine. The smaller machines are hand-operated and only 
make shdrt lengths of rope, but others can be adapted for 
power and are capable of twisting long lengths of rope in very 
short time. The introduction of such machinery into this 
industrv. juiu oe a great advantage, and the Welsh Mat- 
Trxakers’ Association, which has already done such good work 
for the industry, might assist in this development. 

These spinning-machines cap also be used for making rush- 
mats. The rush is spun into ropes and the ropes are then 
made up into a flat coil. The coiled mats would not be useful 
for thatching but for houst^hold purposes, and as it is likely 
that they would (^ost much less than those at present made from 
coco-nut flbre, the demand for them w^ould probably spread. 

Since the founding of the Newborough Mat-Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., horticultural mats have been made. These arc 
about twelve feet by four feet in dimension, very durable and 
practically frost-jiroof, and their good qualities are recognized 
by large firms of seedsmen who order a few hundred bf them 
every year. 

»Strawberry-mats have been added reccaitly. These are, 
as a rule, about thirty feet long and twenty inches wide, and 
are used for placing on the beds just before the fruit begins 
to ripen. They take the })lace of straw or chaff, and are 
believed by those who have used them to be economical. 
They are very easily put down ; slugs cannot travel over 
them ; they keep the fruit clean, and weeds will not grow 
through them. The Pre sident of the Association has reported 
them, if carefully dried and put away directly they are taken 
off the bed, to be almost as good as new^ after four seasons’ use. 

A few’ mats for w'all-hangings have been plafced here. But 
there is great difficulty in getting the inhabitants to make 
these to exact measurements, and, as a rule, they prefer 
making other mats where a few inches one way or another 
do not matter. Grass-baskets or mats suitable for transport- 
ing game, &c., are made. Among other articles are mats for 
table use, plaited floor-mats, foot-stools, and fancy baskets. 

Markets 

In the old days, before the forming of the Newborough 
Mat-Makers’ Association, thatching-mats and grass-ropes 
w^ere almost the only products. There was no co-operation 
among the makers, and all trade was done by barter. Each 
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worker made her purchases at the grocer’s or the butcher’s 
shop, giving the shopkeeper so many mats in payment. 
These the shopkeeper stored until local merchailts came 
round in early summer to buy them. The merchants took the 
mats to the fairs held in July at Criccieth and Pwllheli, and 
here the farmers would buy their annual stock of mats. As 
a rule, the worker was given food to the value of lOrf. for 
each mat and the shopkeeper sold them for about 3s. Thus 
the shopkeeper made a profit both ou the mats and on the 
food given in exchange to the mat-maker. If the worker had 
a little stock of money she paid for her provisions in money 
and kept her mats to sell to the merchant direct, thus realiz- 
ing the profit that would otherwise go to the shoi^kec^per. 
But few had the money to do this. 

The grass-ropes which were sold mostly to the railway 
company were also very poorly paid for. Thus the women, 
many of whom were entirely dej)endent on this source of 
income, foiinri it very difficult to eke out a living. 

The need for improvement was realized a fc'w y(‘ars ago, 
and an association called the ‘Newborough Mat -Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd.’ was formed. Each mat-maker can become a 
member on the payment of a few shillings. The association 
has a secretary, a depot at the village for storing the mats, 
and a woman to look after the depot. Members take their 
mats to the depot and are paid S**. for each. The barter trade 
with the shops is thus done away with. No mat-maker is 
compelled to sell through the dej)Ot. »Somo still store their 
mats until the merchant comes round, and in this way in 
some seasons they get 4.v. 6(1. or 56*. each for the mats, but, 
as a rule, they are brought to the depot, often at the rate of 
fifty mats per“*week, and ev^ery one of these is paid for on 
delivery. One old w^omaii of 70 made fourteen dozen such 
mats in 1922, and for most of these she received 56*. each 
from the local merchant. These merchants still take their 
stock to the annual fairs, but the Association usually deals 
direct with customers by post. 

The Association has done, and is doing, a gre^at deal of 
advertising and is finding markets for other articles as well 
as thatching-mats, but the latter trade is the biggest. The 
conditions in the industry have improved very materially 
since the formation of this co-operative body, and it is now 
a commercial success. In fact, it has reacted very healthily 
upon the whole atmosphere of the village. 
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Besoms 

^ JRush-rriade 

Near the villages of Valley, llhosneigr, and Abcrffraw, 
the sea-r(ied is used for making besoms. It is cut with a 
scythe during the early part of August, and is left to dry and 
become' crisp in the open. As a rule, each person harvests 
his own sea~rced, but at Abcrffraw it is possible to buy it at 
the price of Is. a bundle. 

The besom-maker buys wood for making the broom-stick, 
and strong cord for fastening on the reeds. He has no tools, 
and makes the besom by tying a bunch of reeds round its 
middle, th(^ stick being previously inserted for about a foot’s 
length, tluai bending the straw downward from the bond to 
give it a double thickness, and binding it again. The reeds 
are between two and three feet long, and tied in this way the 
tuft measures about one foot, and the three-foot handle pro- 
jects two feet from it. A few minutes only are required for 
the task, and a man can make many dozen in a day. 

There is no hired labour in this trade, neither is it a full 
time task for any one. The makers liv(; near the sand-dunes 
and are engaged in a variety of oI Ihm* w ork. Tor example, one 
man works on the roar! and makes ])esf)ms at night, and on 
Saturdays ; anotluT is a hawker who makes besoms at odd 
times and when trade' is slaedv. 

Besoms are' solel directly to the', customer at thre^c ponce 
each, or else taken inte) inland villages where the ironmemger 
rc'tails them at- tlie^ same j)rice. The'v are ne)t so useful as 
lurch be'sorns fe)r outdoor sweeping, as the straw bends more 
easily, but they are very useful fe)r dusting and less heavy 
we)rk. Tliey are in general demand for whitewashing walls, 
for, however good a. brush may be it is soon si)oilt when 
dip])ed in lime. These are so cheap that they can be dis- 
carded without material loss. 

This type of besom is hardly known outside Anglesey. As 
the mats made from the same sea-reed have been l>rought to 
the notice of the public with good results by the help of the 
Newborough Mat-Making Association, Ltd., so it would be 
a good thing if the reed besoms could be made more widely 
known. 

Heafher-inade 

Much of the high land in Wales produces very little except 
heather, and is of low value for agriculture. The usual 
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method of treating heath land resembles that of other parts 
of Britain ; periodical burnings are resorted to, in order to 
give a better chance for the growth of rough grass. ^ To the 
farmer and the gamekeeper alike, heather is a waste product 
entailing the expense of burning, and though the farmer 
uses it occasionally as bedding for his horses and cg-ttle, it 
has very little economic value. It can, however, be em- 
ployed for making besoms, for which there is a continual 
demand. 

Heather-besoms are made mostly by hand, and besom- 
making has been taken up by many a farm-labourer, or 
other workman living in the small villages among the high- 
lands. These men are given permission to cut and gather 
the heather during the summer months. For this they some- 
times pay a small fee, and their work benefits the farmer, 
who is saved the time and labour involved in burning. The 
besoms are made by hand during the long winter evenings or 
in spare time. A bundle of heather is pressed together and 
tied with strips of split willow, and the broom-stick is then 
pushed into it. As in the case of rush-besoms, it is never 
regarded as a full-time job. 

There are one or two examples of besom-making on a 
larger scale. The heather is gathered locally, and the only 
tools required are an iron press worked with the foot, a 
hatchet, and a knife. The buncli of twigs is consolidated by 
the aid of the press, a stick is inserted, and the whole is 
fastened with cane or split-hazel. 

With the raw material at hand, the great necessity is a good 
market. The demand within these small areas is not sufficient 
to keep one man employed, so that the market must be sought 
outside. These* heather-besoms are used at the shipbuilding 
yards and ports, and for North Wales, Liverpool is a good 
market. During the war the demand in one instance was as 
much as three men could cope with, but with the trade 'de- 
pression in 1921 this ceased. 

The ease of transport is a great item with such a trade. 
If cane is used for binding the bunch of twigs, it has to be 
brought by rail to the nearest station. Some of these villages 
are three or four miles from the railway, and the cane has 
to be brought from the station and the besoms taken back by 
cart. Sticks for the handle are easily procured in the locality. 
At one time cane cost 25s. a hundredweight, and the price 
for the besoms delivered at the station was 1^. 6rf. a dozen. 

3203.3 o 
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One man stated that these same besoms were sold at 4«. Grf. 
to 55. a dozen by the merchant to the dockyards. 

If a better system of trading between the maker and pur- 
chaser were possible, there would bo a chance of revival and 
commercial success. At the present time there is no trade 
organization of any kind. 

Birch-made 

All over the country a good supply of birch is to be found. 
Besoms made from birch-twigs have always been used by 
gardeners and road-s weepers and for many another purpose. 
They are generally made by the same men who make the 
heather- besoms, and the only market for these seems to be 
that of the locality. Birch-besoms are used at large steel- 
works, but there is not one example within this area of trade 
with these firms. Here again, some joint effort is necessary 
if the trade is to be develoj^ed in external markets. 

Ropes 

At one time there was a rope-maker in every market-town, 
who, alone or with one or two men to help him, spun and 
twisted ropes of all kinds used on the farms, besides weaving 
halter-bands and doing all the repairs needed in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

An example of one of the old rope-walks still in use may 
be quoted. It runs for about ninety-five yards along the 
side of an old building, and it has been in use for the last 
150 years. At one time eight to ten persons were employed 
here, but to-day there are only two, and these do gardening 
as well. No spinning is done here now. This work used to 
be done by hand, but the setting up of spinning-machines 
at largo factories has made it impossible for the hand-worker 
to compete. The yarn is now bought ready-made, and only 
the twisting is done here, a boy turning the wheel while a 
man looks after the twist and the rope being the entire labour 
equipment needed. The rope-w^alk is uncovered, and the 
men are unable to do any twisting in w^et weather. Plough- 
lines, leading reins, cart ropes, &c., are made. 

Rope-making is a more or less seasonal occupation, the 
busiest time being the spring. Plough-lines are made in the 
autumn, and the summer ^*s the least busy time. Halters used 
also to be made here. The men twisted the ropes while women 
were engaged to weave the halter-webs, wliich they often 
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worked in artistic designs. This has long since disappeared. 
A certain amount of netting is done. The nets arc large and 
square-shaped, made of rather coarse rope for covering pigs 
in carts on their way to market. These nets are worked 
diagonally with a wooden needle and a wooden mesh to 
regulate the size of the loop^ This- work is done indoors in 
bad weather. 

One man has a small shop where all kinds of ropes, nets, 
halters, &c., are retailed, and in all probability the retail 
shop is the only part of the business that will ultimately 
survive. One reason for the disappearance of the rural rope- 
walks is the concentration of the industry near the ports. 
The raw materials used in the spinning are jute, hemp, cotton, 
and flax. The quality of the ro])e depends largely on the 
material and its quality. Some llax, and even an inferior 
kind of hemp has been and can be grown in Britain, but 
almost all th^i material used to-day is imported from Russia, 
Italy, India, and Manilla. Some is already spun, and that 
which is im])orted in the raw^ state is spun near the ports. 
Large machinery has been installed at these centres, and the 
ropes made are sold to all parts of the country. In no rural 
district is the demswnd for ropes sufficient to justif>^ the instal- 
ment of machinery, and the (tost of machine-made ropes is 
so much less than those spun by hand that it is ii(3t surj)rising 
that these small rope- walks have been abandoned. 

Tobacco Manufacturk 

Most tobacco is manufactured in urban centres, and this 
trade is not generally associated wdth rural industry. Never- 
theless there four tobacco factories in North Wales exist- 
ing wholly to supi)ly a local market. Three are at Amlwx*h 
(Anglesey) and they originated to supply the demands of the 
many men working at the cop}>or-mine at Parys mountain 
near by. This mine ceased working a numbtT of years ago, 
but the tobacco factories still exist. To cope with the change 
in the conditions they have develoj)ed a trade with retail 
shops, chiefly in the counties of Anglesey and Carnarvon, and 
also in other parts of North Wales. Each fact(iry cmi^loys 
from five to nine persons. ‘ Shag ’ and ‘ twist ’ arc made. • 

A similar factory originated at Carnarvon to sup})ly the 
wants of the stone-quarrymen all over the county. This 
still produces mainly for its old market. 



CHAPTER V 

TANNERY AND ITS SUBSIDIARY INDUSTRIES 

‘ Tanning and the manufacture of cloth seem to have been the 
only staple industries of commercial note in medieval Wales. 
The Welsh towns were favoured by the native supply of oak bark 
and skins, and tanning was generally confined to the suburbs of 
the towns and to the villages.’ ^ 

Ur to the beginning of the nineteenth century every self- 
supporting village had its tanner, who used to convert all 
the cattle-hides and shccp-sldns of his neighbourhood into 
leather, which he sold to the boot-maker, saddler, glover or 
any other local craftsman needing leather. 

The tanner was an important member of the village com- 
munity, and used to earn a good living at his trade. He 
needed considerably more capital than other craftsmen, 
because it took him eighteen months or two years to tan his 
hides. But his leather was worth having, and it is the 
superiority of his goods over the factory leatjiers that has pre- 
vented his complete disaj)pearance. 

There are records of numbers of small tanneries that have 
disappeared during the last fifty years, and now there are 
only about twenty-four in the wliole of Wales. The treating 
of cattle-hides and of sheep-skins is no longer done at the 
same tan-yard ; six of those remaining are tanneries pro- 
ducing heavy leather from hides, and all the others tan 
sheep-skins only. 

There are at least four tanneries on the river Severn, and 
all the older ones arc close to a plentiful supply of running 
water. The softness and absence of iron in some rivers make 
them specially suitable for tannage purposes. No tannery 
uses the water for power. 

> 

Heavy Leather 

The six tanners of cattle-hides produce leather for strong 
straps, boot uppers, boot soles, harness, and other purposes ; 
but the local supply of hides has dwindled, for with the 
decline of the rural population, an increasing proportion of 
the cattle is sent to the "industrial neighbourhood to be 

^ E. A. Lewis, Industry and Commerce in Mediaeval Times, Cymrador. 
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slaughtered. The boot-makers and saddlers, too, have 
deserted the country for the town. With the exodus both of 
cattle for slaughter, and of the craftsmen to buy lys leather, 
the rural tanner finds it difficult to keep his business going. 
Hj^.J^as to face, further, competition from the big tanneries 
which have installed machinery and are able to turn out 
leathei 3 j|)t) 0 th at a 10\«jJ|!/cost Und by quicker processes. 

One tanner supples the North Wales boot-makers and 
repairers, another supplies the Llanbrynmair district of Mont- 
gomeryshire, another the South Wales mining district. Even 
here tanners have to compete against large leather factories. 

The bark of the local oak is the best kind known for tanning 
purposes. It is cut and stripped from the tree about April 
when the sap is rising. The stripping is done by the timber 
merchant, and he in his turn sells it to the tannery. Oak- 
bark was very expensive at one time, but the introduction of 
foreign gums and extracts for tanning decreased the demand 
for it. This*resuip6||i a fall in the price that often it 

is not thought worth while to strip the bark to-day. Most of 
these tanneries use oak-bark purchased from a local saw-mill. 

Processes 

The oak-hark aground into small pieces by means of a 
crushing-machine at the tannery. It is put into a pit filled 
with clear water, and the bark is left there to soak for a few 
days. By that time the solution is very strong, and in this 
state it is pumped up into the different pits as required. 
The rural tanners also sometimes add a little of foreign 
extracts to the oak-bark tanning solution to hasten its action. 

The hides arc sorted and cleaned. They are immersed in 
a solution of hme for a while. Lime loosens the hair, which 
is then removed by spreading the hide on a board and scrap- 
ing with a knife. The lime also fills up the pores of the skin 
and thus prevents shrinkage. But the reaction between tannic 
acid and lime is such that it is necessary to remote every 
particle of lime before the tanning process is begun, so the 
hide is washed again, thus leaving the pores empty and ready 
to suck in as much tannin as possible. The hide is passed 
from one solution to the other until it is properly tanned, the 
strongest solution being the last, and the next stages, though 
also done at these tanneries, are really the currier’s trade. 

After leaving the tannin-pit tne hide is scoured, treated 
with sumach for colouring and pliability, and then left to 
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dry. The hide is shaved on the flesh side, glossed on the 
grain side to make it smooth, stained and greased on the 
grain sidq, and left to dry again. 

A description of a tannery which is still worked by the 
old methods will show how these small units were organized. 
The tannery in question is in a typically agricultural district, 
and the tanner owns and occupies a few acres of land. In 
the tan-yard is a single shed where the hISes are sorted, 
cleaned, shaved, and dried. Outside are about thirty pits, 
one filled with running water, two with lime, and the others 
with solutions of oak-bark tannin of increasing strength. 
The pits hold each a dozen hides, which is the average number 
brought into the tan-yard every week. They are steeped in 
one pit after another, reaching the strongest solution last. 

The owner goes to market every week and the farmers and 
butchers bring him their hides. »Sheep-skins are only treated 
with a preservative and sent away to be dressed or tanned 
elsewhere. 

To-day very little business is done at this tannery for 
the tanner finds it difficult to dispose of his hides. In all 
j)robability this tannery will close down before long, as so 
many others have done. Machinery has been invented for 
doing all the work with very little manual labour, but the 
output in the rural tanneries is so small that skilled and un- 
skilled labourers are still required for these processes. 

Conditio7is and Prospects 

The tanneries employ from six to twenty men each. Very 
few apprentice's are found to-dav, and there is no co-opera- 
tion among the different tanneries. Their survival is due to 
the fact that oak-bark tanned leather is more durable and 
more pliable than leather tanned by foreign extracts, and 
thus there is still a limited demand for it for making hand- 
sewn boots. 

The introduction of tanning by means of foreign extracts, 
giving a much quicker method, has killed most of the small 
old-fashioned tanneries, and those described above will either 
develop on industrial lines in the future or else close down, 
unless they can find some special market where the qualities 
of oak-bark tannage are found essential. The centralizing 
of the boot and harness trade, the quickening of the tanning 
process by machinerj% and the excellent road and railway 
communications have been the cause of the decay of this 
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incjustry in the rural districts. On the other hand, if it be 
true that rural boot-making still has its function to fulfil in 
supplying the material for strong country boots, the remain- 
ing local tanneries may continue for some time. * 

Light Leather 

The tanning, ^qf ^heep-skins and goat-skins for making light 
Mather is increasing, ^and many of the old tanneries now 
confine themselves to sheep-skins only. There are about 
eighteen of these in Wales, and all except two are in North 
Wales along the banlcs of the rivers Clwyd, Dee, Mawddach, 
and Severn. Each is in a good market centre, and has 
a plentiful supply of water. Most of these tanneries have 
developed far beyond the small village tannery, and the 
largest ones employ over a hundred persons. Others employ 
between twelve and twenty persons each. 

Of late ye§/rs the cotton -spinning trade in Lancashire has 
demanded SQ^^uch ‘ roller-leather ’ that many of these tan- 
neries do ver^ffitlc apart from supplying this market. The 
cotton -spiniK‘r needs a perfect covering for his steel rollers, 
which, by variations in size and in rates of revolution effect 
the attenuation of the thread before it is twisted. So he 
covers the roller first with roller-cloth and then with leather. 
This covering must possess the properties of elasticity, 
toughness, thinness, and extreme smoothness of surface. 
Tanned shee])-skins, and especially the skins of the mountain- 
bred sheep, have been found to be the best material for this 
j:)urpose. Owing to the harshness of the weather their skin 
is very tough, thin and close-grained, and thus it has all the 
properties that are needed for roller-leather. There are 
thousands of steel rollers at each cotton-s])inning factory, and 
new’^ roller-leathers arc needed periodically. Hence the 
demand is very great. 

North Wales has excellent railway connexions with 'Lan- 
cashire, and the good local supply of sheei3-skins^ ^rid soft 
w^ater are the other reasons for the location of these tanneries. 
South Wales has no tanneries producing roller-leather, 
although there are two or three producing light and fancy 
leather. 

Sources of Raw Material 

Originally the tanneries depcindod entirely on their own 
neighbourhood for their supidy of sheep-skins. Many of 
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them still receive about 2,000 Welsh sheep-skins a week 
during the summer months — a large number of sheep being 
slaughterjpd to provide for the summer visitors all over this 
area. The smaller tanneries can only handle about 1,000 
skins per week ; the surplus skins are therefore treated with 
a preservative and placed aside until the winter season. The 
largest tanneries depend very 'little on the loeal supply of 
sheep-skins, but import them in large numbers from indus- 
trial centres. 


Processes 

Whereas the hair on cattle hides is of little use, the wool of 
the sheep-skins is of great commereial value. Hence there 
must be some means of loosening the wool from the pelt 
without destroying either. The process is known as fell- 
mongering. Much lime destroys the wool, so that the pelt 
cannot, like the cattle-hides, be immersed in the lime-pit in 
order to loosen it. Instead, after washing the pelt the flesh 
surface is smeared with a substance known in the trade as 
‘ chemic ’ and a little lime, and each pelt is folded lengthwise 
with the flesh side inwards. This mixture opens the pores, 
and in about twenty-four hours the wool is quite loose and 
can be pulled out easily. 

The pulling and sorting of this wool is a skilled process and 
needs much practice, A man generally serves about five 
years’ apprenticesliip. The pelt is spread on a wooden 
board, flesh side downwards, and the wool is pulled by hand. 
As each pelt has from six to ten different qualities of wool, 
the man, while pulling, sorts the wnol and throws each 
quality into a different heap. The following is one system 
of grading ; (1) first white, (2) second white, (2) third white, 
(4) fourth white, (5) second grey, (6) third grey, (7) britch, 
(8) tailings. The wliites and the greys are used in the manu- 
facture of woollen goods and are sent off by rail to woollen 
centres, such as Bradford. ‘ Britch ’ is the long and coarse 
wool growing on the lower part of the sheep’s legs. It is used 
for carpets and is sent away for this purpose. The ' tail- 
ings ’ are from the tail, and this wnol is very short and is 
used for stuffing saddles, &c., often being called ‘ saddlers’ 
wool Wool-sorting has become such a specialized and 
skilled occupation that many tanneries buy thousands of 
fleeces each year and sort ‘these in the same manner, thus 
combining the wool-stapler’s trade with the fellmonger’s. 
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.When the wool has been pulled the skin is treated in the 
same way as the hides, except that the finishing process differs. 
Most of these tanneries have installed machinery, by which 
the leather is tanned and finished in about a week. 

Markets 

Lancashire is the chief market for roller-leather. The 
North Wales tanneries which supply it have a good deal of 
spare leather left, as only the central parts of the best i)elts 
are used for roller-leather. The pieces vary in size, but the 
proportion of the width to the length is always the same and 
there still remain odd pieces along the side. These are used 
for making purses of all kinds, hats and caps, cushions, and 
all manner of fancy leather goods. Most of them are sent to 
English firms to be made up into purses, but at the Llan- 
gollen tannery there has lately been established a purse 
factory for making up the odd i)ieces, which gives employ- 
ment to two*dozen girls. ^ 

A certain amount of leather for bookbinding, furniture- 
covering, and other fancy leather goods is made at each 
tannery. In fact, although the tanners only buj^ the pelts 
of sheep and lambs, they often produce imitation crocodile, 
morocco, and other ‘ foreign ’ leathers. 

Lobov r 

It was once the custom for a boy to spend a five years’ 
apprenticeship at all the different branches of the trade. 
Except for wool-pulling and sorting there is very little need 
for skilled labour to-day. Machinery has been installed for 
keeping the pelt in movement while it is being tanned, for 
shaving off the superfluous flesh, polishing the grain surface, 
cutting the required shape out of the pelt, and even for 
measuring the leather. Thus very little skilled labour is 
necessary, and as a rule only unskilled machine-minders are 
employed. But a wool-sorter needs much practice,, and he 
still serves a few years’ apprenticeship. He is paid Tby piece- 
rate, the usual rate being about 8f/. for every dozen pelts 
puUed, and a man can pull about eleven dozen pelts in a day, 
thus earning about Is. 6(L 

The demand for roller-leather is increasing, and with the 
good supply of sheep-skin and plenty of soft water for the 
different processes, the number 'of such tanneries is more 

^ See p. 00. 
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likely to increase than to decline. So far water has not been 
used for power, but in time the expense of fuel may be 
decreased, in this way. 

Tanning is said to be a very healthy occupation, and 
given healthy surroundings in which to live, tannery workers 
should contribute to a healthy rural population. 

By-products 

By-products are fat for candles and soap, glue, and 
ammonia. No portion of the pelt is wasted. The flesh 
scraped off the inside of the pelt after tanning is put under 
pressure to squeeze out all the fat. This fat is used to make 
eandles and soap. Candle-making, therefore, is developed at 
some of the tanneries, and one of them still makes candles 
in an adjacent shed, although to-day both processes are 
carried on quite independently. Fat is dispatched to large 
candle factories. T\w residue after squeezing contains a good 
percentage of ammonia, and is sold to the farmer^; for manure. 

The scrag ends of the skin, which are cut off before any 
tanning has taken place, are washed and sent away for the 
manufacture of glue. 

Subsidiary Industries 
Leather Purses 

There is a tannery at Llangollen which has established 
purse-making as an industry for using up the small pieces of 
leatlier. It is a vc'ry old tannery whicli developed gradually 
for the supply of roller- leather for the Lancashire cotton-mills. 
The good leather’ Jiround the margin of the roller-piece used 
to be sold to English firms, but recently it was decided to 
work up the waste j)roduct on the spot. A room was equipped 
with ordinary sewing-machines, in which an exi)crienced 
cutter does all the shaping and girls sew the pieces together 
on the machines ; another worker attaches the fasteners, &c. 

Normally about two dozen girls arc employed, but during 
the investigation their number was Jess, owing to the great 
depression in trade. They produce i)urses of all kinds, as well 
as wallets, card -cases, Jiand-bags, and all kinds of fancy- 
leather goods. Every scrap of leather is used up ; the in- 
ferior, odd pieces serve for gussets or purse-linings. After 
a few months’ training the girls are paid by piece-rates, and 
their wages compare favourably with those of the girls 
working at the woollen factories. 
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This factory is situated in a small country town where 
work for girls is scarce. Hence it is not difficult to get 
female labour, and it is a great advantage to the gi);ls to find 
such work close at hand. Odd pieces of leather from other 
similar tanneries are used here as well. In the three counties 
of Carnarvon, Denbigh, and Montgomeryshire there are at 
least a dozen tanneries treatirig sheep-skins for roller-leather. 
Each of these has a large amount of leather left after the 
required shape has been cut, most of which is sent away at 
present. If, instead, this extra leather could be made up 
into small articles it would give much local employment 
to girls. With an abundant supply of water for power in 
the form of electricity, leather from the tanneries, and 
girls who would be glad of some such employment, there 
appears to be scope for considerable development of this 
industry. 

• Glove-making 

Apart fr^m the gloves made by members of the Women’s 
Institutes the only type of glove manufactured is the 
' hedging-glove ’. This glove is made of hide that has been 
cured but not tanned. After this treatment the hide is still 
of a light colour, fairly thick, and the inner or flesh surface 
rather rougli. In cutting out the glove, for which he uses 
a sharp knife, the cutter leaves the tliumb separate, but the 
fingers are not separated. A leather thong about one-eighth 
of an inch wide is used to sew uj) the seams through holes 
bored with a punch along the edges. 

This business was established in a small village many 
years ago. It now employs father and son only, and these 
are descendaiMts of the original founder. The father and son 
cure the hide, and do all parts of the manufacture. Between 
them they are able to make about 300 pairs of gloves each 
year, which sell at a price of 8 . 9 . iki. each pair. There is no 
definite system of selling. Much of the product is sent to 
different saddlery shops in all parts of Wales, and coiinexions 
are so old that advertisement and the like is unnecessary. 
The father also sells a great number to farmers at cattle 
fairs held at different centres during the winter months. 
They experience no difficulty in finding a sale. Being in the 
centre of a sheep-rearing area, tlie men do wool-pulling and 
sorting as a subsidiary employment, but the making of 
gloves is the chief occupation. 
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Candle-making 

The making of candles was one of the domestic arts in 
Wales u/itil the last century. Up to very recent times both 
ordinary tallow-candles and rush-lights were made at home. 
It was also the custom for women in the village to visit the 
farms for a day or so at a time, and out of fat and wick 
supplied to make a supply of candles. Gradually this old 
system disappeared, and candles were made in large quanti- 
ties at certain centres. There are two firms, each located in 
a market town, that still make candles. One, a tannery firm, 
makes the candles actually on the premises. The other, 
though not belonging to a tannery, is within easy reach of 
one. At one time the fat squeezed out from the waste bits of 
the pelt at the tannery supplied the candle manufacturer 
with his material, but this supply of fat has long since 
been insufficient, and to-day all tlie tallow used is imported 
from South America. It is melted into a liquid, poured into 
cylindrical moulds in an upright position and with a wick 
in each. When the tallow is cold and hard the candles are 
extracted, weighed, and packed in bundles for transport. 

One firm employing three men expressed the opinion that 
there was always plenty of demand (apart from the slump 
at that time), and that it was an industry that always paid 
well. On the other hand, the owner of another candle-works 
employing two men said it was a dying trade. 



CHAPTER VI 
Pottery 

There are a few 'potteries in Wales where flower-pot and 
earthenware crockery of a heavy kind are still made. At 
Ewenny, near Bridgend, potteries are believed to have 
existed in Roman times, and the other Welsh potteries had 
their origin very long ago. 

Attempts have been made to produce pottery ware of 
a finer type in Wales. There are traces of a 2 )ottery at 
Llanelly where white china as well as earthenware used to 
be made. P'ine clay was imported from Cornwall and Devon. 

The fine porcelain of Nantgarw and Swansea is well known 
to collectors, having been introduced by a Derbyshire artist, 
but its manufticture has gone the way of similar enter^mse in 
other places, and the factory reverted to the production of 
earthcJDware. There are now no j3otteries in Wales maldng 
fine white ware, and only the local clay is used. 

Changes in household and farming customs have decreased 
the demand for crocks. The farmer’s wife used, before 
foreign butter or margarine could be bought all the year 
round at the shops, to salt her surplus butter during the 
summer and to put it down in big earthenware pans to be 
mixed with and to eke out the winter supply of fresh butter. 
Now the housewife prefers margarine or fresh imported 
butter to the salt-butter made and preserved on the farm. 
Further, she can buy all sorts of light and durable enamel 
tins and aluminium ware, and thus has less use for the old- 
fashioned crockery vessels. This change of demand accounts 
for the decline in the number of rural potteries. In South 
Wales there are five only, three at Ewenny, near Bridgend, 
where there were seven in 1814,^ one near Cardiff, and 
another near Newport. These are near the South Wales 
coal-field ; at BucMey, in Flintshire, near the North Wales 
coal-field, there are eight small potteries employing from 
three to eight workers each. Suitable clay is to be found 
in other parts of Wales, but the potteries have disappeared. 

In both the South and North Wales potteries the clay is 
close at hand, Buckley Common ‘has a large deposit of clay 
1 T. H. Thomas, Modern Pottery Manufaclnre. 
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many feet deep, with aboift two. feet of mil overlying it. 
This has given rise to brick-making and pottery, the bricks 
being made of the coarser clay that is found underneath the 
surface clay which was fine enough for pottery. 

In Glamorgan and Monmouthshire the clay is a deposit of 
the estuaries, found in isolated patches. 

In })oth pottery districts there is a local supply of coal. 
The existence of a local clay-bed was no doubt the original 
cause of the location of potteries, and the survival of these 
Welsh potteries is due to the presence of old families of 
potters, and to the proximity of coal for their kilns. 

Modern industrial pottery has very little to do with the 
existence of local clay-beds, for many other ingredients have 
to be mixed with the clay in producing fine ware. Clay is 
a heavy but an easy material to transport by rail, whilst 
])ottcry is ])nlky and troublesome to pack and transport 
without damage. Also the amount of coal used for firing is 
very great. One of the Welsh kilns takes tons of coal for 
a firing of tons of crocks. Thus, apart from the survival 
of families who have owned kilns for generations, and have 
passed on the art. of pottery from father to son, there is no 
particular economic reason for the development of potteries 
on rural (day-beds. 

Markets 

As with other industries having their origin in bygone 
days, the demand is mainly a. local one. Hawkers still take 
cart-loads of ])read-pans, cream-crocks, bowds, and other 
household vessels from farm to farm from the Flintshire 
potteries. Who among the liill farms of Wales has not heard 
of ' Buckley pans for storing butter ’ ? ^ Lorry-loads of 
flow^er-pots and household crocks arc taken to the market- 
towns of North Wales for sale. The South Wales potteries 
found a ready market among the hill farms and later in the 
industrial districts of South Wales. Truck loads of ‘ art 
pottery ’ are occasionally put on rail from the South Wales 
potteries for some distant town. These are mostly glazed 
vases and ornamental ware. Transport by rail involves so 
much loading and unloading, besides the heavy freight 
charges, that it is doubtful whether the heavy goods made at 
the Welsh potteries could compete in a more distant market. 

There is, however, one product that is exported from 
^ 0. M. Edwards, 
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a 'Buckley pottery for a special purpose. This is the ‘ lead 
pot.’. Hundreds of these pots are used by firms which 
extract w^hite-lead from pig-iron, to hold the iron^and acids 
which act upon it. These pots are about six inches wide and 
four inches deep and are glazed inside. White-lead is one of 
the ingredients of the glaze used in pottery, so it. is likely 
that this trade connexion, as in mosrfc cases where a rural 
product has found an external market, grew up through 
some personal intercourse with a manufacturer who su])])Jied 
the pottery with its glaze. 

Preparation of the Clay 

At Buckley the clay of the lower strata is used in the biiek- 
works, the chief product being glazed fire-bricks. Tlie most 
plastic clay from the upper strata has for j ears been cliosen 
out by the potteries and is consequently getting very scarce ; 
this is sometnnes given as a reason for the decline in pottery. 
The manufacture of fire-bricks out of the less plastic clay, 
of which tlicre is i)lenty, combines brick-work with the 
potter’s art of coloured glazing, and is a natural industrial 
development which has probably taken tlie most enter- 
prising of the men. But with im})roved methods of prepara- 
tion it is possible to make quite good eartlienware v(\ssels of 
the cla}^ that still remains at Buckley. 

The clay in South Wales is found in stratified beds along 
marshy river-banks, whither it has been brought by water. 
It seems to have qualities difl'erent from that of Buckley 
Common and to be ready for use with less preparation. It 
turns red or yellow when burnt, and the lack of variety in the 
clay has gone with a lack of variety in the j)roduct, which 
here, too, is 6i the rough earthenware tyj)e. As in North 
Wales, the introduction of other substances would be neces- 
sary for more varied production. 

Throwing 

Where the old methods have survived, the thrower takes 
a lump of well-kneaded clay in his hand and j)resses it 
roughly into the shape of a ball. The lump is placed on a 
rapidly revolving disk knowm as the potter’s wheel, varying 
from one to three feet across, according to the size of the 
vessels to be made. Every pottery has at least one large 
and one small potter’s wheel. A treadle-wheel is worked by 
the potter himself, or he may have a boy to turn it .by hand, 
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or, if worked by motor, the potter has a clutch with which to 
regulate the pace with his foot. 

The clay has to be plastic enough for the potter to shape 
the vessel with his hands on the revolving-wheel, and stiff 
enough to retain its shape while still moist and plastic. The 
walls of a big vessel mu,st not be too thin or they will sag, 
while dr 3 dng. WJjpn shaped the vessel is detached from the 
wheel by passing a wire beneath it. A potter may have a 
wire rod as a gauge to show the hei^t and width to which 
he must model his pot. TJ^p is'the skilled worker of 

the trade. The other pr<^flBlp^are now supplementary to the 
machine and do ^ot mTich skill. Articles that are not 
hand-thrown are slJapea on mechanically revolving disks by 
means of various automatic fittings. All that the skilled 
potter has to do in these cases is to give some finishing touch. 

Jollying 

One of the semi-automatic processes is done by a ‘ jolly ’ 
or a revolving mould, the upper surface of which is the 
shape of the outside of the vessel, on winch the potter shapes 
the clay with his fingers. As he has not to build the clay up 
to the required thickness and shape, it may be made more 
liquid and the pace of the jolly need not be regulated so 
carefully.^ 

Pressing 

Objects that are not circular, or those elaborate in shape, 
are modelled by pressing the clay into sectional moulds giving 
the outer surface of the article. In a few hours the mould is 
removed. Most of the ornamental work is done in this way. 

The shaped vessels are put in the open air or in a warm 
room to dry before firing in the kiln. 

Firing 

The pots are fitted into a brick-kiln, which when packed is 
gradually heated to the required temperature and allowed to 
cool again before the finished pots are removed. The old- 
fashioned kilns are conical in shape with four fire-holes under- 
neath the chamber where the crockery is packed, and an 
outlet at the top for the smoke. Some potters at Buckley 
have adopted kilns of more economical construction. The 

^ Jollying is a process half-way between throwing and moulding and is 
much used for plate- and saucer-making in Staffordsl^e. The upper surface 
of plates and saucers can also be shaped, as the jolly revolves, with a mould- 
ing tool shaped to the upper line of the section of the plate. 
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top of the kilns is closed, and a flue inside up which the heat 
passes to the roof and down again, to escape at the bottom, 
resulting in a great economy of fuel. 

Unskilled labour is used to pack the kiln. Kilns vary in 
size, but on an average it takes two men a day to fill one. 
The work has to be dm|^^ith great care to avoid -spoiling 
the sijgtD^ of the pQ|^H|||gs are built u]) one within the 
other, of fire-brick, which system 

admits of a higher tempet‘^tuTe than '"would be safe if the 
vessels were piled upon one another wdthouf them. By 
means of these pi^e^ bowls can also be packed one inside 
another, the upper s5tpi|j||f^ on to the rim of the 

one below it, thus of space and 

therefore of firing. ' * 

Great care must be taken in regulating the furnaces of the 
kiln. Test -irons, which are rods with pieces of clay on one 
end, are put through holes in the walls of the kiln, so that 
they can bq,j^i^lcd out from time to time to indicate the con- 
dition of “Chd clay. The kiln may take a day or two to reach 
the required temperature and a day or two to cool. Five 
days will cover the whole process of packing, firing, cooling, 
and unpacking. Some kilns are only fired once a fortnight. 

Labour 

The average number employed at those factories is five ; 
at the largest there arc eight and at the smallest two. The 
total number employed is about fifty. Every owner comes 
of a family of potters and most of them are skilled throw^ers, 
and it is usual for the owmer to do some of the work himself. 

With the exception of the throwers, who also do the finish- 
ing of machiilc -shaped pottery, all labour may be c;iassed 
as unskilled. The rate of pay depends on the general rate for 
unskilled labour in the district. In the South Wales potteries 
a certain number of women arc employed, but in Flintsliire 
available female labour is absorbed by the silk-mills: 

One 3 killed potter can manage a small pottery with the 
help of a labourer and some extra labour when required for 
digging the clay. In South Wales a master potter would 
employ two or three skilled workers to about five unskilled. 
In Buckley the proportion is about six unskilled to one or two 
skilled workers. This difference is due to the fact that more 
machinery is used, and as women are not employed at Buckley 
it may be inferred that machinery equipment makcji possible 

3203.3 H 
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higher rate of wages for unskilled* workers, though there is 
less demand here than in 8outh Wales for skilled throwers. 

There is the usual lack of young men to carry on the trade. 
The reason is said to be the poor wages, but since a thrower 
can earn from 45, s*. to 60 , 9 . a week on the present piece-rates 
and has been known to* earn 806*. in a week, there must be 
other reasons. It is true that ten to twenty years ago 
a thrower’s pay was very small, and this must have affected 
tije number of apprentices who arc the younger craftsmen of 
to-day. With the earliest introduction of machinery in the 
pottery trade, the demand for unskilled labour increased, 
while the dtnnand for skilled labour decreased. But with the 
introduction of automatic fittings to the machines the 
d(miand for unskilled labour is decreasing. Hence, in spite 
of the fact that there docs not seem to be much opening for 
skilled potters in the Welsh trade, a shortage of young highly 
skilled throwers is felt. 

tSeveral reasons for the shortage are indicated by condi- 
tions in Wales. The tcTin of apprenticeship is seven years, 
a very long one for a boy entering at fourteen or fifteen, who 
will not have the status of a craftsman until he is twenty-one. 
Moreover, tlie training that he is likely to get is very ])oor 
and unattractive. He learns from a man who has spent liis 
life in making a very few shapes, all of which he learnt in his 
day in the same place, ])ossibly in the sann^ pottery, using 
always tlie same kind of clay and making for the same 
market. No woiider that, after the novelty of shaping the 
clay on th(‘ whe(4 has worn off, the young thrower’s only 
interest in the trade is to increase his earnings by throwing 
his shapes as quickly as ever he can. Since a cliange of shape 
m(?ans slower work for a while and less earnings, he prefers 
to keep to th(j very few. Seeing the shrinkage in the demand 
for their goods, for reasons already given, ^ and the increasing 
use of machinery, the older throwers have declined even to 
teach all t he shapes they could make themselves. This policy 
appears to have had the desired result of giving the tlxTOWTr’s 
skill a scarcity value, but if pottery is to be looked upon as 
an art still dependent on the throw^er’s skill and imagination, 
it has been iiaiTow and lacking in foresight, and throws 
light on one of the great evils of piece-rate earnings — by 
w^hich workers are paid according to the quantity they turn 
out — in the craft trades. 


^ See p. 93. 
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Orgunizaiion 

There is no organization either of master potters or of 
employees. The very small potteries do not come under 
the jurisdiction of the Industrial Council of the pottery 
trades, though its existence may have helped the throwers 
to increase or at lea*st to maintain tlicir piece-rates. 

Position and Prospects 

There seems no reason why pottery should not bo developed 
in Wales, as it has been developed clsewliere, especially in 
the districts where coal and clay-beds are both to be found. 

In North Wales industrial development has gone farther, 
an*d with the kindred industry of glazed fire-bricks close by 
and the demand for ‘ lead-])ots ’ which can be made by 
machinery, it seems likely that development will be on 
industrial lines, and that an increasing use of machinery will 
be necessary fVi the potteries that are to survive. 

In South Wales, wliich is not so near the great industrial 
centres of Lancashire and the Midlands, the onl\^ side-line 
in which there seems likelihood of develof)ment is that of 
‘ art-pottery ’ of the lighter kind. It is not uncommon to 
combine the production of a certain type of fancy goods with 
that of heavier earthenw^are, for the materials used and the 
temperature needed for firing are much the same. The pros- 
pects of this type of ])oitery hav(^ been considered in the 
report on Potteries in the south-western counties, to which 
reference may be made.’ 

Unfortunately much of the so-called ‘ art ’ pottery that is 
made for fancy-good stores is apt to be very j)oor both in 
design and quality, and considering the lack of oppor- 
tunities of trainii]g at present afforded, it seems clear that 
help from outside will be needed to raise the standard of 
the industry. An improvement in the standard of this draft 
might be inculcated through Art Schools or technical^ classes, 
if these pould be brought w ithin the reach of young employees 
and apprentices. Instruction in the chemical properties of 
clay, glazes, and other substances, and in their behaviour 
when heated to various temperatures, with study of j)ottery 
and its history, and i)ractical work in throwing and in design, 
would greatly enhance the interest of a young potter of 
ability. 

^ Rural Industries of England and WaUs^ vol. iii, p. 



CHAPTER VII 


VILLAGE REPAIRING AND MANUFACTURING 
WORKSHOPS 

(1) General Considerations 

In former days the village craftsmen were far more 
numerous and important to the farmers than they are to-day. 
The wheelwrights and blacksmiths of a former generation used 
to supply the farmers with everything that they needed, from 
a nail to the household furniture, and there were saddlers, 
boot-makers, tanners, weavers, coopers, and other craftsmen 
who were members of the village community and served the 
farmer’s needs. 

The number of these craftsmen has dwindled until to-day 
almost the entire rural population consists of fanners, farm 
workers and village merchant-tradesmen. The wheelwrights 
or blacksmiths are the only craftsmen in most villages and 
even these are by no means to be found everywhere. The 
census figures show a decline of over 50 per cent, in the 
number of village wheelwrights ^ between the years 1851 and 
1911, and the number of village smiths also shows a marked 
decline.''^ Yet the wheelwrights and blacksmiths still form the 
largest section of country people engaged in rural industries. 
What arc the reasons for the decline, and what is its economic 
and social significance to the rural population, which in Wales 
is so largely a population of farmers ? 

A number of causes have contributed to the decline. First, 
with the use of more complicated agricultural implements for 
gathering the harvest and for other purposes on the farm, and 
the introduction of all kinds of motor-power for traction and 
transport, there is less work for the wheelwright and saddler, 
whilst the smith must learn a new trade as a machinist. 
There are fewer carts and traps and carriages to be made and 
repaired, and fewer horses to be shod, saddled and harnessed. 
So far few of the local craftsmen have learnt to repair the 
tractors and the agricultural implements of new design, and 
not many of them have had the foresight or possibly the 
opportunity to take up ag'encies for the sale of these imple- 

VSeep. 104. * Seep. 108. 
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ments and for the procuring of ' parts ' needed to repair them. 
Thus they have let slip a valuable opportunity for lucrative 
business, and the farmer must take his implement into the 
town for repair or the agent must send out a mechanic to the 
farm. Tractors, however, have not had much influence in 
Wales, though on some of the lowland farms the ground is 
level enough for their use and they are found more economical 
than horses. 

Formerly the water-wheels that are still used on some 
farms to drive the chaffing and pulping, grinding and other 
stationary machines, gave work to the village c^arpenters and 
blacksmiths who helped to make them, fix them in position 
and keep them in repair. The other old-fashioned sources of 
power, the wind-mills used in Anglesey and elsewhere where 
the fall of the streams is too gradual for water-power, and the 
horse-gear, which was merely a pole fixed to a cog-wheel and 
pulled round by a horse, also gave work to the village crafts- 
men. Nowa'ciays these old-fashioned contrivanees have 
largely given way to oil-engines, which are set up and kept in 
repair by a mechanic from the neighbouring town. The handy 
craftsman has, in fact, given place to the engineer and the 
mechanic. 

Again, there is less tillage than there used to be when the 
villages were more self-supporting. In the western valleys 
the great rainfall and stormy winds make the raising of corn 
a very precarious undertaldng, and in other regions where the 
soil is not very fertile, there is a tendency to revert to sheep - 
farming, which is found more profitable than tillage. This 
means that fewer gates and fewer implements arc needed. 
Every farmer has a few hurdles, but these do not give very 
much work td the carpenters. Putting all tliese facts to- 
gether, many people consider that there is very little need 
for the village craftsmen except for rej^airs. But although 
there is no longer room for so many as there used to be; yet 
examples are to be found of capable men who, by moving 
with the times, have found it possible not only to maintain 
their business, but to expand it.^ 

* Unfortunately the dwindling of the demand has had a very 
serious effect on the proficiency of many of the village work- 
shops, and this has reacted on the farmer, who needs a 
reliable workman for repairs within convenient reach. But 
the farmers do not always remember that they are the only 
^ See pp. 106 and llj. i 
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customers for these craftsmen, and that it is only through 
their interest and support that a smith’s or wheelwright’s 
business /3an thrive. A man who is never asked to do any- 
thing other than repairs, loses the skill and energy to make 
things. But because a smith or wheelwright is incapable of 
making ,the complex implements now in use, this is no proof 
that he might not have learnt enough to keep them in repair 
if he had the opportunity and encouragement to learn new 
ways. It is to be feared that, far from giving encouragement, 
many farmers have taken advantage of the depression and 
isolation of the remnant of craftsmen, to beat down their 
prices to discouraging levels. 

As regards the younger men, these are not coming into the 
trade. Boys are not interested nowadays in workshops where 
there is no machinery, nor are their prospects bright enough 
for parents to encourage boys to servo a long apprenticeship, 
if they can earn money in some other occupation. In Whales, 
the existence of cpiarries and mines give opportunities of 
alternative employment even to youths who have been 
brought up in the remoter villages. 

Moreover, a good c* rafts man is not necessarily a good 
teacher, and with the gradual dwindling of the demand, 
craftsmanship can hardly fail to deteriorate, and with it, the 
ability to give a good training. There is always the danger 
that so-cailed apprenticeship may be nothing better than 
a cheaj) and convenient way of getting an errand boy and 
jobbing assistant. Apprenticeship is a system that is likely 
to improve in a growing, thriving industry, and to degenerate 
in a d(‘prcssod one. There is also, among the older craftsmen 
who have learnt to do everytliing by hand, a prejudice against 
machinery and new methods that is as unreasoned as it is 
natural to the uneducated mind which finds its methods out 
of date and its hard- won skill no longer valued. 

Even if the craftsmen are good teachers of manual skill 
they are for the most part quite incapable of practising or of 
teaching any system of costing and book-keeping. They can 
tell how much they charge for an article, but how they 
arrived at the sum it is quite beyond their power to say. As 
a rule they charge a traditional price with a little added on 
for increased costs. They have no idea how to arrive at the 
price of a new article by adding cost of material, value of time 
spent, or cost of labour, overhead expenses and so on. They 
do not even follow prices charged in other districts. So the 
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boy does not gain any knowledge of how to organize a business, 
even if he acquires manual proficiency. It is clear that some 
help must come from outside the trade if matters are to be im- 
proved. But it must be remembered that it is tho;*all-round 
man and not the specialist who is needed in these crafts, and 
perhaps there is no form of technical class that would quite 
take the place of a term of practical experience in a flourishing 
worksho]). 

The effects of the disappearance of village workshops are 
likely to be serious. Tlie existence of a smithy or a wood- 
working shop gives to village boys an insight into practical 
work, and to some of them an opportunity of handling tools in 
early youth, such as no school ‘ hand-work ’ can give. This 
may exert a powerful influence on their choice, later on, of a 
skilled, rather than an unskilled occupation. A thriving 
village workshoj) might indeed be the direct avenue to useful 
up-to-date craftsmanship of an all-round character, especially 
if some rnaclitnery were installed. And some of the boys des- 
tined to be farm-workers might gain enough insight into the 
mechanism of the farm implements that were repaired in these 
shops, to become handy-men themselves and to learn to keep 
things running on farms remoter from the smith or wheelwright. 

The work of a village craftsman is often spoken of as 
‘ skilled ’ as opposed to the ‘ unskilled ’ work of the labourc'r. 
Yet a farm-labourer can gain such insight and skill in his work 
that it will far surpass that which can be taught to his class 
as a w hole, and his work may be of a far higher standard than 
that of the skilled craftsman in its method, its planning be- 
forehand, its originality and in its results. The opportunity 
of practising some handicraft for which he had a taste, and 
which would-be useful on the farm, might change the whole 
outlook of a farm boy who hapj)encd to have little aptitude 
cither with animals or for tillage, by opening out some new 
avenue in life. As things are now the village boy has no 
choice but to become a farm-worker or an unskilled labourer 
or to leave the district. Some leave very young for'districts 
where’^there is more choice of employment. Others work for a 
few years on the farms until tlu^y have earned enough to take 
themselves to the towns. It is the brighter, more enterprising 
lads who go, leaving behind those who are temperamentally 
more inclined to stagnation. The craftsman was an important 
and respected personality in the village. His independent 
position and his dealings wuth the farmers showed him a 
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different side of the farmer’s character than that tv^hich the 
less educated labourers see. He was proud of the apprentice- 
ship he had served, of the long tradition behind him, and of 
whatever' skill he possessed. He brought to local affairs an 
outlook somewhat different from that of the farmer, and all 
this was to the good in rural society. 

Before considering what -means conditions might be’ 
improved, the various trades must be considered separately, 
and the facts revealed by investigation may suggest some 
practicable remedies. But the whole problem needs an even 
more detailed study than was possible during this surve 3 % and 
the suggestions made here should be taken rather as lines on 
which further study and possible experiments might be 
undertaken, than as the final results of a complete investi- 
gation. 

Wheelwrights and Carpenters 

The wheelwright is usually a general carpenter who has a 
small workshop in the village. Either the owner is the only 
craftsman, or he may employ one, two, or even three workers. 
He usually buj^s his timber locally, and he trades exclusively 
with local people, mostly farmers. His trade to-day is 
chiefly repairing, and for this he sometimes visits the farms. 

Besides the wheelwright’s particular work of making and 
repairing carts and wagons, the articles made in some of the 
wheelwrights’ and carpenters’ shops include ladders, wheel- 
barrows, dog-kennels, fowl-houses, feeding-troughs, gates, 
hurdles, doors, articles of furniture and coffins. 

The variety of classifications of occupations used in the 
earlier census reports makes it difficult to use them as illus- 
trations of the decrease in the numbers of carpenters and 
wheelwrights. However, there cannot be any doubt that 
there has been a considerable decrease, and this has been 
more pronounced in the villages than in the towns. The 
following figures from the 1911 and 1921 census reports 
apply to the rural districts only and help to show how the 
decrease still continues : ^ 

Anglesey, Carnarvon, Radnor, Brecon, 
Wheelwrights . . 1911 146 314 87 207 

Carpenters . . 1921 124 263 57 185 

There is many a village to-day without a wheelwright where 
formerly one was supported. If a large area is without a wheel- 
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wright a farmer needing some urgent repair may have to spare 
a horse and cart for many hours entailing great inconvenience 
and possibly risk to his crop, when the weather is uncertain. 

But it is not desirable to have a wheelwright fe shop in 
every village ; for repairing, unless combined with some form 
of manufacture, is a very precarious employment. Where a 
Wheelwright and carpenter has succeeded in running* a manu- 
facturing business, he has had to expand his market. It 
follows therefore that the existence of a flourishing workshop 
in one village would prevent the successful development of 
another such business within a certain radius. Thus occurs 
here and there a flourishing all-round workshop, generally 
where there are some favourable circumstances, such as good 
communications, a fairly cheap su])ply of suitable timber 
near at hand, or perhaps a source of power such as a swift 
stream, but it is only if there is a man of enterprise, organizing 
ability and foresight, who can seize the opportunities ofiered 
him. • 

The wheelwright’s work requires the existence of a smithy 
close at hand for su j)plying and fixing the accompanying iron- 
work, such as ferrules, tires, &c. Owing to the decline in the 
number of smithies as well as of wheelwrights’ shops, it often 
happens that there is not a blacksmith in the same village as 
the wheelwright. So the wheelwright must either bear the 
cost of having the smith’s work done several miles away or he 
must set up a welding plant. For this he seldom has the 
capital, and if he has, the demand may not be great enough 
to encourage him to take the risk. 

In some fairly central villages where the smithy and the 
wheelwright’s shop are close to one another and material 
is available, jt is still possible to find the manufacture of 
carts. A cart or wagon made by the village wheelwright 
lasts much longer than the factory product, but the latter is 
delivered more cheaply than he can make it. There is not 
much opening for any but heavy carts and wagons, for the 
lighter traps can be bought in the towns and are preferred to 
any that are made locally. 

. Certain villages are to be found at the junction of two or 
more valleys, where farmers are not the only element in the 
population, which form a shopping centre for the little hamlets 
scattered along the sides of the valleys. In these central 
villages may be found a wheelwright’s shop on a fairly large 
scale with a smithy and forge, and here, in addition to 
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repairs and odd jobs for the farmers, a considerable number of 
new carts are made. 

Other branches of carpentry are sometimes added to the 
repairing wheelwright’s business by enterprising men. One 
man with a good supply of ash, beech, elm, and oak, has 
introduced a small power plant in the form of an oil-engine.^ 
This was put to drive a band-sa^, circular-saw, planing-table, 
lathe, and a few other smaller machines. He now employs 
six men, and makes wheelbarrows, rakes, tool -handles, pitch- 
forks, wash-boards, and other things. A blacksmith does all 
the metal work at a forge near by. Very little repairing and 
all round work is done hc^re. The market had naturally to 
be created, but wath good communications this has been ac- 
complished. Another found the local timber very suitable 
for making hay-rakes, i. e. those used by hand. He installed 
a small oil-engine and the necess«ary plant, and now makes 
a few hundred hay-rakes annually in addition to doing local 
repairs and all-round carpentry. A mixed trad5 of this kind 
is far safer for a rural district than specializing entirely on 
making any one article, for with a specialized trade one bad 
season, or a miscalculation of the market or the costs, may 
upset the whole business, with disastrous results to its owner. 

A certain number of sheep-cribs are wanted by farmers, and 
these are made by some of the local carpenters. It might be 
possible, where they cannot make the small parts so cheaply 
as they could buy them, for the local carpenters to make the 
framework, fitting in the rcad^^-made smalJcj* parts and thus 
saving the exjxuise of transport of the bulky finished article. 


Apprenticeii}ii2) 

As wdth other village crafts, the term of apprenticeship to 
wheelwTighting used generally to be five years. A boy en- 
tered the workshop immediately on leaving school, and as a 
rule when he liad ‘ served his time ’ he stayed on as a crafts- 
man in the same business. Nowadays there are ve^ry few 
apprentices outside the owner’s family, but one boy is usually 
trained so as to carry on the business when the owner dies. 
There are many reasons for the shortage of apprentices. 
A boy and his parents need more inducement to make him 
serve several years’ apprenticeship than the small workshop 
with its dwindling market 4nd apparent lack of all prospect 
of development can offer. Moreover, a boy of ambition and 
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originality finds the work at a repairing shop very tedious and 
dull. He objects to having to work hard sawing and planing 
by hand when ho knows that this could be done by machinery. 
He would rather enter some big shop where he believes he will 
find more scope. He does not realize the many possibilities 
.of the all round rural wood-worl^ing shop where, suitable 
economic conditions are to be found, nor that it needs for its 
success those very qualities of inventiveness and mechanical 
interest that he desires to exercise. The question how to 
stimulate and feed these interests in the young people with- 
out their having to leave the country distiicts is one which 
needs searching investigation and bold experiment. 

Materials 

Unless there is enough local timber for the existence of a 
local saw-mill the village wheelwright buys directly from the 
owner of tli|^ plantation or the trees. The annual amount 
used by one craftsman and one helper is not very great. The 
scarcity of timber caused by excessive felling during the 
Great War ^ should prove only a temporary drawback to 
woodwork. 

Wh(^re there is a good supply of timber it is not unusual 
for a timber iiKTchant to set uj) a saw-mill. In such a 
neighbourhood the carpimtcT can buy wood ready sawn to 
size and is able to dispense with his own circular saw, or with 
the laborious process of hand-sawing. 

Organization 

There is no organization among the village wheelwrights 
and carpenters.- Contact with their fellow-craftsmen, so that 
fair prices might be fixed, rules of aj)prenticeship made and 
revised, arrangements made for displaying goods at the 
agricultural shows or for other ways of advertising, and some 
form of credit established for enabling a wheelwright to get 
material or plant on easy terms and to give the 'very long 
credit that farmers can get elsewhere on big articles ; all 
•these objects might be gained through organization. But in 
a trade in which business on a family basis is normal, it ought 

^ 8ee p. 4. 

2 Rur^ Industries in England y vol. i, p. 181. There is an organization 
of Master Wheelwrights in the towns in England, but few rural craftsmen 
have joined. 
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to be an organization of craftsmen rather than of owners 
or employers, otherwise it will remain old-fashioned in out- 
look, sincp the younger men arc not in position to become 
members. 


Blacksmiths 

In former times the village blacksmith used to make and 
repair all the iron implements used on the farm. With his 
forge and his anvil and a very few tools he w&s able to work 
his iron to any shape he wished. He made ploughs, harrows, 
scythes, sickles, hinges, and other things, calling upon his 
neighbour the wheelwright for tool-handles and other wooden 
I)arts, and co-operating with him in making carts, wagons., 
and traps. He also did much shoeing before the era of the 
motor-car. 

Except in shoeing and in some repairs the smith has as 
much need of the wheelwright as the wheel wrigl\t has of him, 
and the fact that there are forges in villages without a car- 
penter is a symptom of the decline of manufacture in the 
smithies. Many of them, in fact, do nothing to-day but 
shoeing and repairing. 

Census figures show a considerable decline in the number 
of smiths : 

Anglesey. Carnarvon. Radnor. Brecon. 
ri851 260 520 194 335 

Blacksmiths . . 1911 216 545 107 269 

1.1921 178 435 67 239 

The reason for the greater decline in Radnor than in Anglesey 
and for the increase between 1851 and 1911 in Carnarvon 
needs further investigation. If the figures were, given for the 
rural areas alone the decline would be more pronounced.^ It 
must be remembered that the introduction of motor tractors, 
lorries and cars did not begin to be felt until fifteen years 
ago, or later, so that the decrease in the demand for shoeing 
has been* most rapid in»quite recent years. 

For shoeing and for emergency repairs it is important for 
the farmer to have a smithy close at hand. Otherwise he 


^ The figures for aggregate of rural districts are available for 1911 and 
1921 and are as follows : 


Anglesey, Carnarvon, Radnor, Brecon, 

146 314 87 207 

124 263 57 185 


Blacksmiths . 

/ 


) 1911 
1921 
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must deal at the town to w^hich he goes regularly to market, 
and this is where, as a rule, the more flourishing blacksmiths 
are found. It is not uncommon in a town for some^ smiths to 
concentrate on shoeing and for others to do repairs and a cer- 
tain amount of manufacture. In a village this would be im- 
.possible for lack of sufficient busii\css, and it is a great in- 
convenience to the farmer if, as sometimes happens, the smith 
does not like shoeing. This work involves, besides mechanical 
skill, skill in the management of horses, but these qualities 
do not necessarily go together and blacksmiths have not 
necessarily a taste for shoeing. As for repairs, there is a 
growing tendency for the farmer to buy small fittings from 
the ironmongers and to attach them himself, and his more 
elaborate implements are often repaired by a mechanic from 
the town. 

Very few of the village blacksmiths have installed machi- 
nery. Welding plants are few and far betw^ecn, and the 
smiths as a dhss have an aversion to machinery, due probably 
to the dwindling of the market and the consequent fear of 
there not being enough w^ork to go round. 

Aj>pre7iticeship and Instruction in Farriery, 

The term of apprenticeship is the usual five years, but, as 
in the wheelwrights’ shops, there are hardly any apprentices 
to be found. As might be expected it is in the larger shops, 
with a variety of trade, that the young people are found, and 
these arc often at the market-town. 

An investigation of the state of the blacksmith’s trade in 
Oxfordshire maybe quoted as the conditions described appear 
to be much the same as those prevalent in Wales. The needs 
of the industry as detailed may be summed up as follows : 

(1) Provision for instruction in farriery. 

(2) A solution for the apprentice difficulty. • 

(3) Education in the possibilities of simple machinery. 

(4) Introduction of new forms of work of a more remunera- 
tive nature than shoeing. 

Several counties now have an instructor in farriery who 
goes from smithy to smithy to lecture on horse-shoeing. 
For the sake of the horses and their owners it is very impor- 
tant that smiths should understand enough of the anatomy 
of the horse’s foot to realize that a careless boy may inflict 
lifelong injury and suffering. The better educated smiths 
would like legislation forbidding any blacksmith to under- 
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take the shoeing of a horse unless he held the qualification of 
R.S.S. (Registered Shoeing Smith) from the Worshipful 
Company^of Master Farriers. 

In Oxfordshire and in some other counties the farriery 
instructor has a travelling van with which he can demonstrate 
various processes of the .smith’s work. This gives him the. 
opportunity of bringing appropriate. machinery and various 
appliances to the notice of the smiths, and of making sugges- 
tions as to articles that he can make, and firms from whom he 
can get machinery.^ 

Whether technical classes in the towns are of much use 
to village boys is a doul)tful question. As a substitute for 
a term of apprenticeship most, if not all craftsmen, would 
have none of them. But they speak with a natural prejudice 
against any system that differs from the way in which they 
themselves were brought up, and some practical experience in 
light iron-work while a boy is still young might open his 
mind to possibilities of the metal crafts in a way that years 
sj)ent at a shoeing forgo would fail to do. it is clear that 
so long as horses are used some men must know how to shoe 
tliom ; in the hilly districts it is unlikely that the substitu- 
tion of motors for horses will go beyond a certain point. 
Tliere is a noticeable unwillingness on the part of boys to 
learn this trade. The serious question then that faces the 
farmer is how to make it more attractive. Mr. Elkington’s 
suggestions, and the experience in counties where instruction 
in farriery is given, need very careful consideration. 

Organization 

There is a Master Farriers’ Association for England and 
Wales,2 with local branches, but very few of fhe smiths in 
Wales belong to it. It conducts an interesting trade journal 
with instructive articles on various subjects connected with 
farriery. 

* • Exmaples of Development 

As amongst the wheelwrights there are blacksmiths here 
and there who have developed some thriving trade from the 
ordinary business with which they started. In one rural 
workshop the blacksmith makes a patented plough, also 
harrows and hay-lifters ; in another the same things are 

^ Rural Industries Intelligence Burejiu, 

See Rural Industries of England ^ vol. i, p. 184. 
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made, and the hay-lifter is patented. In both sliops 
machinery has been installed, a number of men are employed, 
and the implements are sold over a large area pf Wales. 
Both advertised their wares at the outset, and still do so 
a little, but they are now well known and generally have 
plenty of trade. .Both suffer the* disadvantage of being 
remote from the railway station whence all their material is 
brought, but motor lorries have come to their aid. One of 
these firms is contemplating the opening of a shop and ware- 
house in the nearest town, but so far both deal either tlirough 
the ironmongers or directly vdth their customers. 

Another village blacksmith has devcloix'd his business into 
tliat of a shovel-maker. Here shoeing and repairing are still 
done. Two men only are employed, and the working of the 
whole business shows signs of great skill and ingenuity on the 
part of both workers . The onl y source of power is a- wa ter- wheel 
utilizing the, water running from the stream alongside the 
buildings. This wheel, like the wlieel in the ‘ pandy ’ or 
. fulling-mill,^ not only operates a big, heavy hammer, by the 
simple means of four pegs fixed on to an inner woodc^n wheel, 
but it also works the bellows that blow the fire. Evc‘n the 
shape of the furnace is unique and original, and all the 
machiiK'ry and tools have been made at the workshop. 
Bessemer steel is used. This is cut into pieces about six 
inches by three inches and out of each of these is hammered 
a shovel. One man heats (‘ach piece and, when it is r(‘d hot, 
passes it to the other man at the hammer ; when the steel is 
cold it is re-heated, and so with about four heatings and 
hammerings the shovel is produced. Theses shovcils — very 
durable and useful for farm-yard work — are in great (kunand, 
and within th*e county of the manufacturer himself there are 
constant complaints of their scarcity. In fact, many farmers 
refuse to take any other shovel, whatever price is demanded 
for this type. 

These few examples serve to illustrate that the age of the 
rural s^ith is not entirely past, and to show what can some- 
times be accomplished with a little money, ingtmiiity, and 
organization. 

In addition to these rural smithies there are fair-sized 
iron-foundries in some of the towns, and in one small village 
there is even a large agricultural jmplement factory emifioy- 
ing a few hundred men. 


See p. 24. 
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Saddlers 

The saddler’s shop has become purely a repairing shop 
where hatdly any new harness is made nowadays. Those in 
the village very seldom have an apprentice, and most of 
them are likely to close down with the present generation » 
unless some means of reviving them is found. They have 
no machinery and no organization, and are usually trying 
to undercut one another in the belief that this is the only 
means by which to maintain their business. 

The saddler’s repairing work is seasonal. During the 
winter he has very little, often not enough to keep himself 
occupied. During the spring and especially the summer he 
may have more work than he can cope with, and in many 
cases the farmer wishes to have things repaired and returned 
at once. Some parts of the harness are left on one side 
during the winter, and in the summer the farmer realizes 
that they need repair just as he is going to use them. 
With a little foresight farmers could remedy this state of 
affairs, to the advantage of the trade. When the village 
tradesmen used more horses this seasonal disorganization 
was not so severely felt as they were in need of repairs at all 
times of the y(iar.« 

In the towns the saddler has added a small retail business 
to the workshop. At this retail shop he stocks factory-made 
goods, harness, all kinds of leather articles, whips, ropes, and 
halters. This gives liim a separate means of existence, and 
he tends to concentrate more and more on it, doing what 
repairs are necessary. 


Cobblers 

Boot-making has totally disappeared from most villages. 
Before the centralization of the leather industries in urban 
areas the village boot-maker was a skilled craftsman. In 
fact, it .was usual to find two or three skilled boot-makers 
in a village, who supplied the men, women, and children of 
the neighbourhood with all the boots and shoes that they 
required. The boot-maker bought his leather at the small 
rural tannery. He often employed so many as six men at the 
workshop. The boots worn then were of a heavy and durable 
type and made to measure^; they were cut out, shaped, and 
sewn together by hand, so that very few tools were necessary. 
A man spent about five years as an apprentice to this trade. 
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In addition, there were some centres where the number of 
boot-makers exceeded those necessary to supply the neigh- 
bourhood. For example, At Llanerchymedd, a village in 
Anglesey, there were so many as 200 boot-makers less than 
a hundred years ago. At Llanbrynmair, Montgomeryshire, 
there was a similar centre. These craftsmen bought their 
leather locally, and their machinery included little besides 
a boot-sewing machine. They supplied large areas, their 
fame having spread far beyond the county. At Llaner,- 
chymedd to-day there is not a single boot-maker, and at 
Llanbrynmair there are less than half a dozen men who can 
make a complete boot. 

With the introduction of machinery the industry migrated 
to large centres, where thousands of boots could be turned 
out very quickly. They are distributed by rail to all parts, 
and as they are sold more cheaply than those made at centres 
such as the two Welsh ones mentioned above, competition 
was impossible and their trade declined. These factory-made 
boots did not reach, at first, the secluded villages, and here 
•the boot-maker stood his ground for quite a long time. But 
wdien the tanning industry migrated also to urban centres 
the boot-makers found great difficulty in procuring the 
right sort of leather, and their numbers, too, have gradually 
decreased. 

There are still a few boot-makers to be found amongst the 
boot repairers of isolated villages, but a boot-maker has 
great difficulty in obtaining the ty])e of leather suitable for 
his hand -sewn boots. He makes mostly heavy boots for 
country wear for the farmer and his sons, and the number of 
tanneries in Wales still treating heavy leather are very 
few, and the cost of transporting this leather to the isolated 
village is rather high. Very few young men are found who 
can make these boots. The majority are elderly men, and 
it is likely that with their death the industry will disappear 
from the remote villages. A few heavy boots are also made 
at some of the country towns, but these makers experience 
the same difficulties as the village boot-makers, and except in 
heavy boots, competition is too keen for them. Nowadays 
there is one cobbler for repairs in each village, and of these 
most of the young men never learnt the craft of making a 
new boot. They spend a year or so learning to mend boots 
and shoes, mostly rough work, and they depend entirely on 
their boot-mending. 

3203.3 
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There is still the idea that the making of heavy *boots will 
remain in the rural areas, and will increase in the future, 
though definite reasons for it are rather hard to seek. It 
is a fact tSiat some men, who at one time worked at large boot 
factories and earned very good wages, prefer to settle down 
in a small village where their weekly earnings are much less^ 
but where they can live* in healthy surroundings on smaller 
means. A man living in a country village, if he has a good 
^nd reliable supply of leather which he could buy in small 
quantities and at a reasonable price, would still have scope 
for making heavy country boots. He would have to com- 
bine this with boot-mending. He must deal only in the best 
leather. In spite of initial expense there are many who would 
willingly pay the extra money for a really good pair of boots, 
so long as they are neat. The factory-made boot has a bad 
reputation, and some people ask for something better. 

General Conclusions 

It would be desirable, before making any attempt to* 
improve the conditions in the village rej)airing and manufac- 
turing workshops of the Principality, to form some estimate 
of the number of young persons that they will be likely to 
absorb, by finding out how wide an area a single business 
can cover, and how far the farmers can go for their repairs 
without undue inconvenience. The area will differ according 
to population and means of communications, and a variety of 
districts woiild have to b(‘ studied. 

Another matter for further study is the most economical 
size for workshops of various types ; for example whether 
two men and a bo}^ could make as profitable u^o of a plant as 
a larger number of workers, and, if not, what kind of equip- 
ment is the most suitable for the smaller business. 

Allied to this question is that of by-industries ; whether 
it is possible to provide regular employment in this way 
for meri'or boys who ,are only needed in the busiest seasons 
for the main repairing business of the shop, and wfiat by- 
industries would best fit in with the main industry. 

Problems of marketing have to be studied with special 
reference to the small scattered industries of craftsmen 
wdio can only make for stock when their repairing work 
is slack. The question of* advertising is an important one ; 
much help might be given by bringing to the notice of 
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builders and architects fittings that could be made in village 
workshops.^ 

There are also questions concerned with manual skill and 
training. The various branches of leather- work, i.e. saddlery 
and boot-making, are not, in practice, carried on in the same 
^hop. This may be njerely from Jiiistorical causes. It is 
possible that a craftsnjan in leather might make a good 
living if he could turn from one l)ranch of leather-work to 
another according to demand. Similarly with woodwork*; 
turnery and cabinet-making might be combined with heavier 
woodwork, and light metal-work might be done at the 
village forge. If prejudice stands in the way of such a com- 
bination of crafts it might bo overcome by the further 
development of technical classes. In fact, carefully con- 
sidered technical education for adults may provide a satis- 
factory solution of many of the disabilities of rural industries. 
There are probably a number of thinly x)opulated districts 
where a smitli would find it difficult to earn a living, but 
where the farmers still depend upon horses and must get them 
*shod. It might be possible, by some definite hope of earning 
a skilled worker’s wage, to encourage farm-labourers through 
technical classes to learn to shoe and to get their R.S.S. 
qualification. Skill as a handy-man in woodwork, or in 
mechanical repairing work, would also be worth encouraging 
among agricultural labourers showing a bent in either 
direction, and technical classes for young farm-labourers 
would be more easily arranged than for smiths’ or wheel- 
wrights’ apprentices alone. Jt is worth while to enlarge the 
experience of village boys by interesting them in various 
manual crafts, if there is any possibility of their following up 
one or other interest in later life. A few hours spent now 
and again in early boyhood at the village forge or in the 
wheelwright’s shop in actual^ making something in wood or 
iron, might be of little enough value as a technical training, 
but it might nevertheless give an ()})portunity tha^ would 
never r^cur of awakening interest and* a sense of de*sire and 
even capacity for a craft. 

* It seems from the conditions so far brought to light that 
some outside help will have to be given if the depressed 
conditions of these village trades are to be remedied so theCt 

^ The Rural Industries Bureau issues a/Directory of Retailers interested 
in country crafts. It is intended both to inform the public where to obtain 
the products of British handiwork, and the craftsiiion of possibio markets. 

3203.3 I 2 
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young workers may be attracted into the industries. But the 
craftsmen should be helped to help themselves. Organiza- 
tion is r^otoriously difficult among scattered workers, and 
yet without common action and mutual support these crafts- 
men can -hardly continue, much less can they expect, while 
conditions arc depressed, to attract, young workers to their 
trades, or to teach them proficiently when they get them. 
School-work and technical classes may be a useful prepara- 
tion or supplement, but they can never take the place of 
experience in a thriving, small ‘ all-round ’ business, under 
an enterprising and experienced master. 

It is not easy to sugge^st the best form for the organization 
of village craftsmen to take. In a small family business the 
division into an Employers’ Association and a Workers’ 
Union is not suitable, and it would seem worth while to try 
some form of association open to any proficient craftsman 
whether an employer or a wage-earner. Only by bold 
experiment and the spirit of adventure can a filial decision be 
taken as to the jiossibility of an economic future for many 
of the rural workshops in the face of mass production in' 
urban industry. 



CHAPTER VIII 

HANDICRAFTS AND CRAFT EDUCATION 
Toys 

In tho small village of Trefnant there is a toy industry 
known as tho Vale of Clwyd Toy Industry. It originated in 
an attempt to assist a native of this village suffering from 
partial disability. In 1909 he was helped to set up a small 
workshop, and gradually the experiment became so succes.s- 
fpl that an artist was employed to design, other men in th(' 
neighbourhood shaped the wood, and girls painted the toys. 
Strong, durable, and artistic toys were made, including the 
Welsh Red Dragon, j)acks of foxhounds, horses, ducks, 
geese, and other farm animals, carts, dolls’ houses, and so on. 
The industry thrived exceptionally well, employing many 
, local people, and having very good trading connexions witli 
large firms in London. 

During the war it was taken over for the training of dis- 
abled men for basket- and chair-making, &c. Later, in 1920, 
the Government decided to open a training centre for such 
men at Carnarvon, and so the trainer left the valley. 

Once more the establishment earner under the care of local 
people, but all the trading connexions had been broken and 
the industry has not so far succeeded in regaining its former 
size. About four men are employed, and they make toys 
of a special type, as well as willow- baskets and chairs ; they 
also Tuake furniture. Foreign toys are imported so cheaply 
that competition is too strong for ordinary toys to pay, and 
the success of this industry seems to lie in developing on 
special lines, and producing articles not made elsewhere, such 
as the ‘ Welsh Dragon ’ wliich is so popular in Wales. ' 

Leather Purses and Bars 

■ As often happens, the interesting and profitable industry 
of hand-made leather purses, wallet cases, and leather bags 
of all kinds has grown from small beginnings. In this case 
a single worker started about twelve years ago to make bags 
for her friends. The business greV and several girls are now 
employed all the year round. All the goods are sold privately, 
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and there is plenty of demand, the order-book for Christmas 
closing often so early as October. 

The leather used is mostly persian and morocco, and is 
brought trom WoJverhampton. All the cutting is done by 
hand ; the sewing of the linings is done- on an ordinary 
sewing-machine, outside sewing is .done by hand ; mono.- 
grams, fasteners, and so on are all handwork. There is 
plenty of scope for originality in artistic design, and the 
success of the industry is due to individual capability. 

llAKDrCRAFTS IN THE WoMKN’s INSTITUTES 

There are nearly 200 Women’s Institutes in Wales and 
the number is increasing,^ even thougl) enthusiasm and the 
number of members in some individual Institutes is seen to 
wane after the first few years. These clubs for country women 
are making a great contribution to the social life of many 
a village, and handicrafts have a prominent place in their 
programmes. • 

Women’s Institutes hold classes for making baskets and 
trays, woollen rugs, gloves, and leather bags ; for curing ’ 
rabbit-skins, for sowing, knitting and crochet, upholstery 
and household jobbery ; there are also classes for cookery, 
preserving, and housewifery. 

Glove-making is perhaps the most widespread of the 
Women’s Institute crafts. They are made of sucide, chamois, 
and sometimes of fur, including home-cured rabbit-skins. 
Leather bags are also made. All the articles made are for 
family use, and there is no attemj)t to sell except to friends. 

Basket-making was carried on in several centres but not 
for long, partly because willow is harsh and strenuous for 
women to work with, and partly because thare is in some 
places a local basket-maker, perhaps blind, with whose liveli- 
hood his neigii hours do not wish to interfere. There is a 
similar feeling about household and jobbery classes *, many 
members consider it unfair to the tradesmen if these crafts 
are takeh up by womren who have no need to earn ^noney. 
Although Institutes are for all classes, in most of them 
either working-class women or the well-to-do predominate. 
Amongst both types the same opinion is expressed, that it is 
a'mistake to teach the crafts of local tradesmen. 

The majority of members have not the time to take up a 
craft seriously, and there £ very little desire to work for a 
1 In May 1926 there were 230. 
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profit ; it, is even considered derogatory amongst the working- 
class members no less than the others to sell except to 
friends. But many members desire to learn crafts useful in 
tbeir homes ; if they do not wish to make money, tney like to 
save expense ; they also enjoy some pleasant and novel 
.occupation in their somewhat limited leisure hours. Thus, 
except in isolated cases here and there, the handicrafts of 
the Women’s Institutes are of recreational rather than 
economic importance. 

Yet it is felt by some Institute^ workers that the Institutes 
might be stabilized and continuity be achieved if the handi- 
crafts could be developed on economic lines. 1^’or this it 
would be essential to find and keep some market outside the 
village, by concentrating on one, or on a iow, allied crafts 
in which skill could be maintained, and by giving some 
guarantee that all the goods offered were nj) to the required 
standard in quality. Punctual delivery is another great 
asset in busAiess, and one that is always difficult to attain 
amongst home and leisure-time workers. 

Nevertheless, Institute crafts play an important part, and 
indirectly an economic one, in village life, for the standard 
of workmanship is undoubtedly raised, and the interests of 
village life increased, through Women’s Institute classes. 
While handicrafts appeal to members, there will be this 
educational iiiffuence in the villages with Institutes. At first 
it was very difficult to get teachers of handicrafts, and though 
annual grants were made for this purpose in some counties, 
most of these have now ceased. ‘ The Guild of Searaers’ 
Handicrafts Schools ’ have met this need. A few members 
from each of several counties assemble for a. fortnight for 
periodical cciurses, and undertake to give instruction after- 
wards in their own neighbourhood. 

If handicrafts taught through Women’s Institutes have 
not yet any appreciable economic importance, it would be 
rash to say whether indirectly they may not enricl\ country 
life b 5 ithe education that they can gi^e, in developing appre- 
ciation of good work and material as well as resourcefulness, 
taste, and skill of hand. 

Arts and Crafts Schools 

There are a few Arts and C|;afts Schools, the oldest of 
which is situated at Carmarthen. They give instruction 
mostly in woodwork and carving, sewing, embroidery, &c., 
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and their work from an educational point of view is of great 
value. More schools of this kind would be a great advantage, 
but in a mrsely populated area only a very small percen- 
tage of the population are able to benefit by such institutes. 

At the Ladies’ Training College, Barry, great attention is 
paid to the teaching of, handicrafts. The intention is for. 
each student during her time at* the, college to learn one or 
perhaps two crafts, so that later when teaching in the elemen- 
tary school, as most of the students do, she .will be able to 
introduce and teach the craft she learnt. This experiment 
has only been working for a few years, and it is not yet 
possible to judge of results. Among the crafts taught are 
leather-work, bookbinding, metal-work and jewellery, 
pottery, weaving, lace-making, and costumes of specified 
periods. 

This experiment was started by the late Principal mostly 
for its educational value, and considering the limited means 
available it promises to be a success. ' 
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Disabled workers, 69-70. 

Dolgarrog Aluminium Company, 
Ltd., 6. 

‘ Domestic system ’, 1. 

Drapers’ Company, 25. 

Dyeing, 15, 16, 23, 25, 32, 38. 


Earnings, see Wages and earnings. 
Education : 

Craft, 117-20. 

Need for, 15-16. 

Edwards, 0. M., 94. 

Elklngion, A. E, H., 109, 110. 

Factories in woollen industry, 18, 
19, 20-6, 28-30, 31, 40-1. 
Farming, eiTect on rural industries, 
2, 3, 4. 

Farriers, see Blacksmiths. 

Farriers’ Association for England 
and Wales, Master, 110. 

Flemish weavers, 17. 

Foreign competition, 14, 60, 117. 
Forestry Commission, 4. 

Fulling mills, see also Woollen in- 
dustry, 17, 18, 21, 22, 24-5. 
Furniture-making, 56-7. 

Geographical divisions, 2-13. 
Glovo-inaldng, 91, 118. 

Gold mines, 12. 

Guild of 8(‘auiers’ Handicraft 
Schools, 119. 

Hand weaving, see Weaving. 
Handicrafts, 117-20. 

Highlands, 2-3. 

Hosiery, 40-1. 

Hurdles, 60-2. 

Industrial Wales, 7-13. 
hidustrij and Commerce in Medieval 
Wales, E. A, Lewis, 17, 84. 

Jones, Daniel, 34, 36. 

Labourers’ Union, 34, 36. • - 

Ladies’ Trainiiig Coll(*ge, Barry, 120. 
Lead mines, 11-12. 

Lcath<*r purses, 5, 90-1, 117-18. 
Dewis, E. A„ 17, 75, 76, 84. 

Lime, 12. 
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Lobster pots, 70-2. 

Lowlands, 3. 

Manufacturing workshops, see Vil- 
lage worlAhops. 

Markets : 

for baskets, 5, 14, 69. 
for leatlfer, 14, 89. • 

for osier rods» 14, 66, 67. 
for pottery, 10^ 94-6. 

Jor rush mats, 78-9. 
for woollen goods, 10, 13, 17, 36. 
Master Farriers’ Association for 
England and Wales, 110. 
Medieval Boremghs of Snowdmiia. 

E. A. Lewis, 75, 76. 

Mines in relation to rural industries, 
7-12. 

Modern Pottery Manufacture, T. H. 
Thomas, 93. 

Newborough Mat-Makers’ Associa- 
tion, Ltd., 79, 80. 

North Wales Power and Traction 
Company, 5, 0. 

Old Berksham Iron Works, A. N. 
Palmer, 63. 

Organizations and associations : 
in blacksmithing, 110. 
in mat-making, 79. 
in pottery, 99. 
in wheelwrighting, 107-8. 
in woollen industries, 25, 34-6. 
Osier-growing, 14, 65-8, 74-5. 

Packing shavings, 62. 

Palaeozoic Age, 2. 

Palmer, A. N., 63. 

Pandy mills, see Fulling mills. 

Peat,* 12-13. 

Plwyf Llavgeler a Penhoyr, Daniel 
Jones, 34, 3(>. 

Pottery, fcr,*15, 93-9. 

Power, see Water power. 

Purses, leather, 5, 90, 117-18. 

Ready-made clothing, 41-3. 
Repairing workshops, see Village 
workshops. 

River valleys, 3-5. 

Rope-making, 82-3. 


Rural industries : 

Conditions of, 13-16.^ 

Definition of, 1. 

Education in, 15-10. 

Uses of, 15. 

Rural Industr^,^ in the Highlands 
and Isla'td^^pf Scotland, Report on, 
32. * *’ • 

’rap' Industries Intelligence Bu- 
rena, 110, 115. 

Rural Industries Round Oxford, 
K. S. Woods, rf4. 

Rush mats, 5, 75-9. 

Saddlers, 100, 112. 

Shavings, packing, 62. 

Sheep, breeds of, 31-3. 
Shirt-making, 39-40. 

Slate quarries, 1 1 . 

Smiths, see Blacksmiths. 

Spinning, see also Woollen industry, 
23-4, 27-9. 

Story of Montgomeryshire, The, 17. 

Tanneries, 14-15, 84-90. 

Tape- and Lace-making, 43. 
Thomis, I). Lleufer, 36. 

Thomas, T. 11. , 93. 

Tobacco, 1 1, 83. 

Tourists, see Visitors. 

Tours in South Wales, JSOJ, Evans, 
72. 

Toy-inukirig, 5, 117. 

Turnery, 54-7. 

Underwood, area of, 4. 

Valleys, river, 3-5. • 

Village craftsmen : 

Decline in, 100-4. 

Prospects for, 114-16. 

T>q)es of, 104- 14. 

Village workshops ; 

Blacksmiths, 108-11. 

Cobblers, 112-14. 

General conditions and prospects* 
14, 100-4, 114-16. 

Sad<llers, 112. 

Wheelwrights and carpenters, 
104-8. 

Visitors, as market for rural in- 
dustries, 5, 14, 37. 
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WahSy 0. K- Edwards, 94. 
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Wages and^mings ; 
for barrel hoop-making, 59. 
for clog-m^ing, 49. 
for hurdle-mak^, 61 
*for osier-growing^7 
for pottery, 98. 

• for rush-mat-maki: 

for tannery, 89. » 

for turnery, 55. 
for woollen industries, 26^7 ,^5- 6, 
39-42. 

Water power, 5-7, 17-18, 20-1, 
33-4, 111. 

Weaving, see also Woollen industry, 
5, 24, 26-8. 

Welsh Industries Association, 25. 

Welsh Textile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 35. 

Western Forestry Company, 67. 

Wheelwrights, 7, 44, 100, 104-8. 

Willow-growing# .see Osier-growing. 

Women’s Institutes, 16, 118-19. 

, Wood distillery, 62-4. 

Woodland, area of, 4. 

Woodland industries : 

Barrel hoops, 57-60. 
Charcoal-burning, 62-4. 



Clogs, 44-51. 

Cooperage, 52-3. 

Distribution, 44. 

Furniture, 56-7. 

Hurdles, 60-2. • 

Packing shavings, 62. 

Turnery, 54-7. 

WoodSf K. 54. 

Woollen industry : , 

Associations, 34-6. 

Distribution, 5, 0, Ih 20-1. 
Factories, 18, 19, 20-6, 28-30, 31, 
40-1. 

Historical development, 17-19. 
Markets, 10, 13, 17, 36-8. 
Position and prospects, 15, 19-21, 
36-8. 

Power, 33-4. 

Processes, 21-6. 

Proclucts, 30-1. 

Raw material, 31-3. 

♦Subsidiary industries, 39-43. 
Weaving and spinning, 24, 26-8. 
Woollen Industry of Wales, Memo- 
randwn on , D. Lleuf er Thomas, 36. 
Worsbipful Company of Master Far- 
riers, 110. 

Workshops, see Village workshops. 



